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PREFACE. 


r is  a quefiion  much  agitated  among  learned 
men , JVhether  the  treatife  de  Mortibus 
Perfecutorum  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  L.  C.  F. 
LaFlantius 9 the  author  of  the  Divine  Infti- 
tutes  ? Le  Nourry  [Diflert.  in  L.  Cecilii  Lib. 
d.  M.  P.]  has  college d various  arguments  for 
proving  that  it  ought  not  \ and  other  writers 
have  furnijhed  fome  additional  arguments  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  quefion . 

• My  purpofe  is,  to  make  a fair  fate  of  thofe 
arguments'^  to  fuggejl  what  may  be  f aid  in  an- 
fwer  to  them,  and  to  produce  the  arguments 
which  are  generally  employed  in  fupport  of  the 
propofition , That  the  treatife  de  Mortibus 
Perfecutorum  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  Laclan - 
tins ♦ 


a 


i.  “ The 


( ) 

i.  <c  The  only  MS.  hitherto  difcovered  of 
“ the  treatfe  d.  M.  P.  bears  this  title , in  red 
1 6 letters , Lycii  Cecilii,  <bc.  not  Lucii  Coelii 
“ Firmiani  Lactantii,  ire.  The  chief  atten - 
€t  tion  of  copifts  was  bejlowed  on  the  titles  of 
cc  their  MSS.  and  therefore , had  this  title 
li  been  erroneous , the  copift  y on  revifing  his 
€C  tranfcripty  would  have  corrected  it.”  Le 
Nourry,  p.  130. 

Anfw.  Le  Nourry  admit s,  and  indeed  how 
coidd  he  have  denied  it , that  this  copift  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language y and 
that  he  was  exceedingly  carelefs ; Jo  it  is  vain 
to  talk  of  his  attention  and  care.  The  frjl 
word  of  this  titley  written  in  red  letters  with 
fo  much  attention,  and  fo  carefully  correct- 
ed, is  Lycii,  a word  obvioufiy  erroneous  : 
hence  it  appears , that  the  copift  omitted  to  do 
what  Le  Aotirry  pronounces  that  he  mujl  have 
done. 

The  difference  in  writing  between  Coelii  and 
Cecilii  is  too  inconf.derable  to  merit  obferva - 

tion  y 
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tion  ; and  Baluzius  remarks , that  LaElantius 9 
in  fome  MSS.  of  his  works,  is  ftyled  L Coe- 
cilius,  and  not  L.  Coelius.  Thus  alfo  Bernar - 
dinus  de  Bufiis , in  the  15 th  century , quotes 
LaEIantius  under  the  name  of  Lucius  Ccecilius 
Firmianus.  See  Menagiana,  t.  iv.  p . 85. 

2.  “ The  treatife  d.  M.  P.  would  have 
i(  borne  the  name  of  Firmianus  Ladtantius, 
cc  had  it  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
u Divine  Inftitutes.”  p.  132. 

Anfw.  This  obfervation  fuppofes , that  in 
all  MSS . the  name  of  the  author  mu  ft  be  pre- 
fixed at  full  length . A propofitiony  which 

maintains  the  infallibility  of  title-pages y may 
feem  too  extravagant  for  confutation  ; but > in 
faEt , feveral  MSS.  of  LaEIantius  omit  that 
name  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 

BefideSy  it  appears  that  the  copift  had  not 
left  fpace  fufficient  for  inferring  the  name  of 
the  author  at  full  length  in  the  illuminated 
title.  This  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
infpeEts  the  fac  fimiie  of  the  MS.  as  publijhed 
a 2 by 
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by  Le  Nourry  himfelf-,  and  therefore  no  argil* 
ment  can  be  drawn  from  the  omiffion  of  words 
which  could  not  have  been  inferted . 

3.  “ The  jiyle  of  the  treatife  d.  M.  P.  is 
“ brief  and  obfcure  \ whereas  the  Jiyle  of  Lac - 
€f  tantins  is  copious  and  clear  *,  and  therefore 
iC  that  treatife  cannot  be  a work  of  his  ” 
P-  *34- 

Anfw.  The  fubjeB  of  that  treatife  is  differ- 
ent from  the  fubjefts  of  the  other  works  of 
LaElantius , and  therefore  it  is  not  f range 
that  the  fyle  alfo  foonld  be  different . The 

Jiyle  of  the  Epijlles  of  Cicero  is  different  from 
the  Jiyle  of  his  Orations  \ and  yet  there  is  no 
critic , who,  on  that  account , queflions  the  au - 
thenticity  either  of  the  Epifdes  or  of  the  Ora - 
tions  : and  as  to  the  obfcuriiies  in  the  treatife 
d.  M.  P.  they  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  gr of s 
ignorance  of  the  tranfcriber ; for  whenever 
the  real  words  of  the  author  can  be  difcovered% 
he  appears  a perfpicuous , although  concifey  hi - 
Jlorian . 


4.  “ There 


( ix  ) 

4.  l(  There  are  fome  exprejfons  in  the  trea - 
f<  tife  d.  M.  P.  which  no  clajjical  writer  [bo- 
<c  nse  Latinitatis  au&or]  would  have  ufed 5 
“ and  therefore  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
<c  LaFtantius  ufed  them.  For  example , in 
€€  c . 2.  if  zV  /izV,  fAaf  the  difciples  of  Chrijl 

ecclefiae  fundamenta  miferunt ; in 

“ c.  5.  the  King  of  Perfia , while  infult - 
<c  iwg-  Valerian , mounted  his  horfe , im- 

<c  pofito  pede  fuper  [$r  fupraj  dorfum  e- 
“ jus  ” />.  135.  136. 

Anfw.  If  he  Nourry  means  > that  no  ex- 
preffion  could  have  been  ufed  by  a clajfical  wri- 
ter which  does  not  occur  in  fome  one  of  the  few 
claffcal  writers  whofe  works  are  Jlill  extant , 
he  mufl  alfo  maintain , thaty  at  this  moment * 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  clajfical  ex- 
prejfons  of  which  the  Latin  language  was  ca- 
pable. BefideSy  many  phrafes>  fuppofed  to 
be  not  claffical,  occur  in  the  undoubted  works 
of  LaFtantius . 

With  regard  to  the  particular  phrafes  at 

which 


( X ) 

•which  Le  Nourry,  no  eminent  philologifi , takes 
exception , that  of  “ eccleftce  fundamenta  mi- 
€6  ferunt,”  might  be  jnftified  \ for,  in  La- 
tin, the  fignif cations  of  the  verb  mitto  are 
wonderfully  various  ; and  ML  Spartianus , a 
contemporary  of  LaSlantius , fays , “ pojl  mu - 
€i  rum  miffum  in  Britannia Vita  Severi, 
Hift . y^z/g\  Script,  p.  73.  example  is 

fufjicient  to  obviate  the  criticifm  of  Le  Nourry • 
i?#/  zY  is  more  probable,  that , infeadofiQ  mi- 
cc  ferunt,”  we  fbould  read  “ immiferunt,’* 
which  is  unexceptionable , or  “ pofuerunt,” 
fzj-  zzz  LaElantius , Inftit.  iv.  20.  or  “ de~ 
ct  miferunt,”  zVz  Curtins , v.  4.  u /ri- 
“ gzzzta  izz  terrdm  fundamenta  demifla 

Neither  is  there , in  the  conft ruction  of  the 
Latin  language , any  thing  inconfftent  with 
the  phrafe  u imp  oner  e pedem  fupra  dorfum  e- 
<f  jus.”  i(  Injicere  quempiam  fupra  ftercus,” 
means , in  Ciceronian  Latin , <c  to  throw  one 
u upon  a dunghill  f although y if  Cicero's  trea- 

tife 
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tife  de  Divinatione  had  been  loJly  and  that 
phrafe  had  occurred  in  the  treatife  d.  M.  P. 
Le  Nourry  might  have  pronounced  it  unclafti 
cal.  But  J.  L.  Bunemannus  ad  La&ant.  has 
produced  an  example  in  point  from  Q.  Cur- 
tiuSy  ix.  7.  “ pedem  fuper  cervicem  jacentis 

impofuit.” 

5.  **  The  writer  d.  M.  P.  j 'peaking  of  the 
16  perfecution  under  the  reign  of  Domitiany 
i(  avoids  every  mention  of  the  name  of  that 

Emperor.  LaElantius  would  not  have  ex - 
6Q  PreJfed  himfelf  fo  indiftinltly p.  135. 

Anfw.  Domitian  is  fujjiciently  defcribed, 
and  no  judicious  rhetorician  could  have  named 
him  in  a fentence  which  concludes  thus  : “ Me- 
“ moria  nominis  ejus  deleta  eft”  It  might 
be  added , that  Laftantius , in  ft.  i 1 . mentions 
the  fujferings  of  the  Chriftians  without  naming 
their  perfecutors.  “ <j>ut  adhuc  adverfus  ju- 
((  ftos  in  aliis  terrarum  partibus  fceviunt  ” 

6.  c<  The  dialogue  between  Diocletian  and 

Galeriusy  c,  18.  is  exceedingly  obfcurey  and 

“ it 
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u it  in  no  fort  rcfembles  the  ftyle  of  LaRan- 
u tius.  The  fpeakers , ought  to  have  been 
marked  thus  : Galerius  faid,  Diocletian 
u anfwered , Galerius  replied f &c.  p.  139, 
Anfw.  Here  the  appeal  is  to  tafte , and  eve - 
ry  reader  of  tafte , who  has  examined  the  trea  * 
tife  d.  M.  P.  'will  judge  for  himfelf.  Le 
Nourry  thinks  that  the  Dialogue  is  exceeding- 
ly obfcure  y others  may  pofftbly  think  thaty 
take  it  for  all  in  ally  it  is  in  clear  language , 
and  that  if  it  had  been  embar raffed  'with  “ he 
iC  faid,  and  he  anfwered,  and  he  replied,” 
the  naufeous  repetition  would  have  detracted 
much  from  the  elegance  of  the,  work , without 
adding  any  thing  to  its  authority. 

7.  i{  The  treatife  d.  M.  P.  was  written 
u about  the  year  313  of  the  vulgar  ara>  and 
€(  other  treaiifeSy  acknowledged  to  have  been 
4(  written  by  LaRantius  y are  of  a later  date. 
u LaRantius  is  wont  to  quote  his  own  worksy 
€(  but  he  never  quotes  the  treatife  d.  M.  P. 
tl  and  therefore  it  is  not  his,”  p.  146. 


Anfw. 
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Anfw.  It  does  not  appear  on  what  occafion 
Laltantius  could  have  quoted  the  treatife  d. 
M.  P.  with  propriety.  It  could  not  have  been 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Infiitutesy  where  he 
treats  of  the  fame  fub}ecl\  for  that  would  have 
introduced  unnecejjary  references  or  repeti- 
tions. 

Le  Nourry  feems  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
another  and  more  material  circumfiance.  If 
St  Jerom  may  be  credited , a treatife  de  Per- 
fecutione was  written  by  Laltantius  : now 
that  treatife  is  never  alluded  to  in  his  works 3 
any  more  than  the  treatife  d.  M.  P.  Are  we 
then  to  fuppofe , notwit hfianding  the  authority 
of  St  Jerom , that  Laftantius  wrote  no  treatife 
de  Perfecutione  ? 

The  queflion  is  embarraffmg  ; but  an  hypo - 
thefis -maker  may  get  rid  of  it  thus  : “ The 
€(  treatife  de  Perfecutione  was , no  doubt , the 
“ very  lafi  work  of  Lattantius , and  therefore 

no  refere?:ces  to  it  could  have  been  made  in 
4<  his  earlier  works ; but  had  it  exified , we 
b u Jhould 
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f*  Jhould  have  feen  thofe  earlier  works  repeat - 
ii  edly  quoted  in  it” 

8.  €t  This  treatife  cannot  he  of  LaCtantius  y 
<c  for  there  are  feveral  circumjlances  in  it  in - 
6i  confiftent  with  what  contemporary  writers 
<c  have  related  ” p.  147. 

Anfw,  This  is  ferious  indeed ! it  over- 
throws all  hiftorical  evidence , and  lets  in  uni - 
verfat  fcepticifm . Why  might  not  LaClantius 
have  contradicted  contemporary  writers  ? be - 
caufe  he  was  infallible , or  becaufe  they  were  T 
But  who  are  the  contemporary  writers  whom 
the  author  d.  M.  P.  contradicts  ? A pane gy- 
rift  or  two , not  fo  credible  as  himfelf\  for  he 
mujl  be  a wretched  hijiorian  indeed  whofe  evi- 
dence does  not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  twenty 
panegyrijls . 

Perhaps  Le  Nourry  meant , that  the  author 
d.  M.  P.  does  not  always  agree  with  Eufe- 
bins . But  the  difcrepancies  between  thofe  two 
writers  are  neither  many  nor  important ; and 
it  is  probable  that } in  fome  things , the  author 

d. 
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ti.  M.  P.  was  worfe  informed  than  EufebiuSy 
and  in  others  better . At  leaf  Le  Nourry  has 
not  Jhewn  that  the  teftimony  of  EufebiuSy  when 
placed  againf  that  of  the  author  d.  M.  P. 
mujl  always  preponderate . 

9.  i€  There  are  improbable  circumfances  in 
u the  treatife  d.  M.  P.  and  therefore  LaEtan- 
tins  was  not  the  author  of  that  work.” 

p.  147- 

Anfw.  This  leads  into  a wide  field. — If  any 
circumfances  appear  improbable  to  any  criticy 
the  work  that  contains  fuch  circumfances  mufl 
not  be  afcribed  to  Laftantias  / 

Hereafter  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
examining  mof  of  thofe  incredibilities  : one  of 
them y by  way  of  fpecimen , Jhall  be  examined 
at  prefent. 

Le  Nourry  fays>  that  Laftantius  would  not 
have  affirmed,  that  Gonfantine  was  prefent 
at  that  conference  between  Diocletian  and  Ga- 
lerius , in  which  they  refolved  that  Maximin 
Daia  fhould  be  chofen  Ccefar,  and  yet  that  he 
b 2 accompanied 
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accompanied  Diocletian  to  the  afiembly  in  which 
that  choice  was  declared  •,  for  Conjl ant ine,  fays 
Le  Nourryy  would  never  have  fubmitted  to  the 
infult  of  feeing  himfelf  publicly  rejected^  and 
another  chofen • 

Here  a wrong  inference  is  drawn  from  a 
miftaken  faff.  The  author  d.  M.  P.  fays , that 
Conftantine  u erat  tunc  prafensf  that  zj,  “ at 
i(  court  ft  or  “ in  Nicomediaf  not  that  he  was 
prefent  fo  as  to  overhear  the  conference  between 
the  two  Emperors . My  inclinations  indeed 
might  lead  me  to  fuppofe , as  Le  Nourry  does , 
that  Conftantine  was  prefent ; for  then  Lac - 
tantius  might  have  received  an  account  of  that 
conference  from  an  ear-witnefs  \ but  I muft 
not  pervert  the  fenfe  of  the  author  to  ferve 
an  hy pot  hefts . Granting , however , that  Con - 
ftantine  had  overheard  the  conference , and 
known  its  refult , that  prudence , which  always 
tempered  his  ambition , would  have  prevented 
him  from  expr  effing  any  difcontent  at  the  elec - 
tion  of  Maximin  Daia . Tfo  office  of  Tribu- 


nus 
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utts  prlmi  ordinis  was  probably  an  office  which 
required  his  attendance  on  the  perfon  of  the 
Emperor ; and  had  this  Colonel  or  Captain 
of  the  guards  prefumed  to  complain , it  would 
have  been  treafon  in  the  eyes  of  a Prince  vio- 
lent and  overbearing  like  Galerius . 

io.  c<  The  author  d.  M.  P.  fays,  c.  2.  that 
€t  Chrijl  was  crucified  extremis  temporibus 
cc  Tiberii  Coefaris  ; but  LaPtantius  fays , that 
**  Chrijl  was  crucified  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
4i  Tiberius , anno  quinto  decimo.  See  Inft. 
*c  iv.  10.  Now,  as  Tiberius  reigned  twenty - 
u two  years , an  event  which  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign , could  not  be 
€i  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  laft  times  of 
Tiberius , [extremis  temporibus],  and  con - 
€i  fequently  the  two  authors  are  inconfiJlent.yy 

, P-  159- 

Anfw.  Some  think , that  by  extrema  tem- 
pora  is  to  be  underjlood  a period  at  which  Ti- 
berius was  far  advanced  in  life  ; and  this  no 
doubt fyits  well  enough  with  the  fifteenth  year 
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cf  his  reign , for  he  was  then  aged  fixty-nine, 
Suppofing,  however , that  the  phrafe  extrema 
tempora  refpeCled  the  reign  of  Tiberius , its 
inconfiftency  with  what  LaClantius  fays  is  not 
obvious . No  one  ought  to  require  logical  pre - 
cifion  from  an  hijlorian ; and  if  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  were  divided  into  prima,  media,  et 
extrema,  the  fifteenth  year  might  furely  be 
eflimated  in  extremis  temporibus  Tiberii. 
Had  the  author  d.  M.  P.  ajferted>  that  Chrifi 
was  crucified  mediis  temporibus  Tiberii,  a 
like  fcrupulous  calculation  might  have  been  op- 
posed to  that  ajfertion  alfo . 

One  thing  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  obfer- 
*vation  of  Le  Nourry . He  argues  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  LaClantius  knew  or  recollected 
that  Tiberius  died  in  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  reign . But  where  did  Le  Nourry  learn 
this  ? The  many  books  of  chronology  publifhed 
in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  printing , 
enable  us  moderns  to  obtain  a ready  knowledge 
of  ceras  and  dates , fo  far  as  it  can  be  obtained • 

Very 
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Very  different  was  the  cafe  in  ancient  times  ; 
and  LaClantius  might  not  have  remembered y 
or  might  not  have  had  any  infant  opportuni- 
ty °f  knowing , that  Tiberius  reigned  twenty- 
two  years . Indeed  Laclantius  appears , from 
his  InJlituteSy  to  have  been  an  inattentive  or 
ill-informed  chronologer ; for  he  confounds  the 
year  of  the  baptifm  of  Chrift  with  the  year  of 
his  pajfion . 

II.  c<  The  author  d.  M.  P.  fays , that  Chrift 
“ fiffered  post  diem  decimum  kalend.  A- 
prilis,  c.  2.  > but  LaClantius  faysy  that  he 
" fuffcred  ante  diem  decimum  kalend*  A- 
iC  prilis.”  Inft.  iv.  io.  Two  dates  would  not 
€t  have  been  affigned  to  that  event  by  the  fart}? 
4i  author”  p.  160. 

Anfw  LaClantius  might  at  different  time e 
have  affigned  different  dates  to  the  crucifixion 
of  Chrift . Every  author  mufi  be  fenfible>  at 
leaf  I am , that  if  all  his  words  were  critically 
and  captioufty  fcrutinized>  he  would  be  detect- 
ed in  contradictions y fometimes  in  the  fame 

work y 
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work,  and  frequently  when  there  chances  fo 
be  a confiderable  J pace  between  the  compofition 
cf  one  work  and  another • But  not  to  infift  on 
this , or  on  the  uncertainty  of  arguments  drawn 
from  the  fuppofed  accuracy  of  an  inaccurate 
tranfcriber , the  true  and  fatisfaClory  anfwer 
is,  and  Le  Nourry  knew  it  well , that  the  am- 
biguous method  of  computing  a Roman  day 
gives  reafon  to  believe , that,  in  common  ufagef 
€‘  poft  decimum  diemf  and  44  ante  decimum 
44  diemf  meant  the  fame  thing , namely , 44  the 
M tenth  day and  that  the  former  phrafe 
implied  u after  the  tenth  day  had  begun/* 
and  the  latter  44  before  the  tenth  day  was  ji - 
44  nifhed .** 

12.  fort  in  remarks , 44  That  the  word  uti- 
41  que  is  frequently  employed  by  Laclantius * 
44  and  feldom  by  the  author  d M.  P.”  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations*  ii.  232. 

Anfw.  The  remark , although  rather  of  the 
minuteft  fort , is  jujl ; but  the  inference  from 
it 3 that  Laclantius  did  not  compofe  the  work 
, * d. 
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<].  M.  P.  feems  erroneous.  From  accident , 'or 
caprice , or  from  change  in  tafie > an  author 
may  in  one  treatife  ufe  a ‘word  often 9 and  in 
ethers  lefs  frequently . Laclantius y when  ‘wri- 
ting on  philofophicdl  fuhjccls  in  a dijfufe  fiyley 
might  have  often  employed  the  ‘word  utique  •, 
and  yet , as  the  word  is  rather  ornamental 
than  necefj'ary,  he  might  have  employed  it  lefs 
frequently  y or  have  omitted  it  altogether , when 
writing  in  a concife  ftyle  on  a fubjeCl  of  hiflo- 
ry.  This  is  not  merely  conjecture,  it  is  fa£t; 
for  when  Laclantius  introduces  narrative  into 
his  great  work  the  Inftitutesy  he  omits  this 
favourite  word  utique.  See  Inflit.  v.  2.  11. 

The  chief  arguments  for  proving  that  Lac - 
tantius  is  the  author  of  the  treatife  d.  M.  P. 
Jloall  now  be  fated. 

LaClantius  fays , that  he  refided  at  Nico - 
media , a Greek  cityy  when  the  Chriflian  church 
was  razed . The  author  of  the  treatife  d.  M. 

P.  does  not  fay  that  he  himfelf  was  in  Nico - 
media  at  that  time } yet  his  defeription  of  the  1 
c razing 
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razing  of  the  church  is  fo  lively , that  one  can 
hardly  doubt  of  his  having  been  an  eye-witnefs 
to  it • Befides , other  pajj'ages  in  that  trea- 
tife  introdiiced  occafionally  and  without  affec- 
tation, fhew  the  author  to  have  been  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  Nicomedia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

IV e know,  that  LaBantius  was  a rhetori- 
cian, that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Nicomedia  ; 
but  that  having  few  fcholars,  by  reafon  that 
Nicomedia  was  a Greek  city,  he  betook  himfelf 
to  the  writing  of  books . So  St  Jerom  : 4t  Ni - 
u comedies  rhetoric  am  docuvt ; at  penurid  dif- 
€(  cipulorum , ob  Gracam  videlicet  civitatem3 
ic  ad  fcribendum  fe  contulit”  7 he  worjl  ene- 
mies of  the  author  d.  M.  P.  admit  that  he  was 
a rhetorician , and  infult  him  on  that  account . 

In  the  only  MS.  hitherto  difcovered  of  the 
ireatife  d,  M.  P.  the  author  is  flyled  Lucius 
Cecilius  [Lycii  being  confeffedly  an  error  for 
Lucii],  in  all  the  MSS . of  LaBantius  in 
which  his  name  is  written  at  full  length,  he 

is 
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is  Jlyled  Lucius,  and  in  various  MSS.  he  is 
Jlyled  Lucius  Cecilius. 

Laid  an  tius  had  a dear  Chrijlian  friend  na- 
med Donatus,  and fo  had  the  author  d.  M.  P’. 

Virgil  was  held  in  admiration  by  LaCtan- 
tiusy  who  calls  him , by  way  of  eminence , the 
Poet,  and  frequently  quotes  him,  and  borrows 
his  phrafes.  The  author  d.  M.  P.  from  a like 
predilection  for  Virgil , introduces  feveral  paf 
fages  of  that  poet  into  his  narrative  ; and  he 
not  only  quotes  his  verfes , but  alfo  employs  his 
phrafes . This  is  the  more  remarkable ; be- 
caufe  to  quote  verfesy  and  to  employ  poetical 
phrafes  in  an  hiftorical  compofitiony  may  be 
cenf ured  as  a vitious  mode  of  writing. 

LaCtantius y and  the  author  d.  M.  P.  make 
fuch  frequent  ufe  of  the  ablative  abfolutey  that 
it  feems  to  border  on  affectation . 

The  diligence  of  critics  has  affembled  a mul- 
titude of  phrafes  common  to  LaCtantius  and  the 
Author  d-  M.  P^  A few  floall  be  feleCledy  fome 
c z of 
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of  which  are  fmgiriar  enough y and  hardly  to 
be  met  with  elfewhere. 

“ Juftitia”  is  ufed  by  both  authors  for  “ the 
f(  true  religion  or  it  Chriflian  faith  and 
“ practice”  Inft.  v.  7.  12.  &c.  \ d.  M.  P. 
2. 

“ Mala  beftia ” for  u tyrants  and  perfects 
u tors”  Inft.  v.  23.  d.  M.  P.  2. 

“ Roma  — manus  fuas  in  totum  orbem 
(i  terra  marique  porrexit.”  Inft.  vii.  15. — 
“ Alas  fuas  in  Grientem  Occidentemque 
i€  porrexit.”  Epitome,  51. — “ Ecclefia  — 
((  manus  fuas  in  Orientem  Occidentemque 
“ porrexit.”  d.  M.  P.  3. 

<(  Te  Providentia  fummce  Divinitatis  ad 
(C  faftigium  principals  provexitA  Inft.  vin 
2 6.~“  Quafi  hujus  rei  gratia  prove£tus  ef- 
ii  let  ad  illud  principale  faftigium.”  d.  M* 
P.  4. 

“ Ut  — catenatam  mortem  cum  fuis  ter- 
“ roribus  triumpharet.”  Inft.  iv.  5. — “ Se- 

“ culum 
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tl  culiim  cum  fuis  tcrroribus  triumphafti.* 
d.  M.P.  1 6. 

tc  Alii  fuo  proprio  adverfus  juftos  odio.* 
Inftit.  v«  ii. — “ Quidam.  proprio  adverfus 
l{  Chriftianos  odio.”  d>  M.  P.  ii.  Both  paf- 
j ages  relate  to  the  perfecution  under  the  Em- 
perors Diocletian  and  Galerius . 

“ Regnum  per  manus  jilio  tradidit.”  In- 
ftit. ii.  4. — a Imperium  per  manus  tradidit.” 
d.  M.  P.  24. 

Quatenm ” is  often  ufed  by  LaElantius 
injlead  of  “ quomodo”  Inftit.  i.  2i<;  iv.  27.  j 
vii.  6.  d.  Opificio  Dei.  6. — u Qiicerebat  qua- 
<c  tenus  fe  a periculo  impendente  muniret” 

d.  M.  P.  26. 

<(  Infuftentabili  dominatione  vexabit  orbem  ft 
Inft.  vii.  16. — “ Infuftentabili  dolore  ufque 
ad  rabiem  mentis  elatus  eft”  d.  M.  P.  49, 
The  word  infuftentabilis  is  exceedingly  unu~ 
fual . 

There  is  one  coincidence  of  expreffion  more 
remarkable  than  any  hitherto  mentioned . The 

author 
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author  d.  M.  P.  38.  in  defer ibing  the  enormi • 
ties  of  Maximin  Daiay  fays , “ Vincit  offi- 
u clum  linguae  feeleris  magnitude*  ” An d Lac - 
tantius , Inftit.  vi.  23.  ufes  the  very  fame 
•words.  Had  the  exprejfion  been  metrical , two 
authors  might  pojfibly  have  borrowed  it  from 
fome  Poet  whofe  works  are  not  extant ; but 
the  exprejfion , however  pompous , is  profey  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  metrical  numbers. 

Add  to  all  thisy  that  St  Jeromy  in  his  Ca~ 
falogue  of  Ecclefiajiical  writers , *exprefsly  reo 
kons  among  the  works  of  LaftantiuSy  a trea - 
tife  thus  deferibed , de  Perfecutione,  lib.  i. 

Nowy  fuppofing  Laftantius  and  the  author 
d.  M.  P.  to  have  been  different  perfonSy  let  us 
fee  what  will  be  the  probable  hypothefts  con - 
cerning  them. 

In  the  year  303  of  the  vulgar  ceray  there 
refided  at  Nicomedmy  a Greek  city y two  Latin 
rhetoricians y both  of  them  ChriftianSy  and  both 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lucius.  And 
there  is  no  better  rcafon  for  fuppofing  that 

the 
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the  one  bore  the  name  of  Cecillus,  than  that 
the  other  did . Each  of  them  had  a beloved 
Ehriftian  friend  named  Donatus : the  one 
wrote  a treatife  concerning  the  perfecution * 
the  othery  a treatife , in  which  the  laft  and 
greatejl  perfecution  is  minutely  defcribed : the 
ftyle  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  is  fuperior  to 
the  general  ftyle  of  that  age  in  which  they  li- 
ved : equally  admirers  of  Virgil , they  delight- 
ed in  alluftons  to  his  works , and  they  quoted 
paffages  from  him  : in  the  writings  of  each 
there  is  a frequent  and  remarkable  coincidence 
of  exprejfton , together  with 'an  immoderate  life 
of  the  ablative  abfolute  : one  complete  fentence , 
without  the  variation  of  a Jmgle  letter * is  to 
he  found  in  both  of  them  ; a fentence  not  bor- 
rowed from  any  poet , but  merely  profey  and 
fo  uncommon  withal , that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
any  where,  except  in  the  Inftitutes  of  LaElan- 
tius  and  in  the  treatife  d.  M.  P. 

Perhaps  it  coidd  not  be  concluded  from  any 
of  thqfe  circumftances  taken  feparately,  that 

Laft  ant  ius 
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LaElantius  i wrote  the  treatife  d.  M.  P.  but 
•when  all  of  them  are  taken  together , the  im- 
probability that  LaSlantius  was  a different 
perfon  from  the  author  d.  M.  P.  appears  great 
indeed  ! 

Some  of  the  arguments  here  urged  were  not 
known  to  Le  Nourry ; arid  as  to  thofe  which 
had  come  within  his  knowledge , he  touches 
them  in  a fight  and  illogical  way . Thus,  he 
faySy  that  two  different  writers  might  have 
quoted  Virgil , that  they  mighty  by  accident , 
have  employed  fimilar  phrafeSy  and  thaty  at 
any  ratey  it  was  natural  for  contemporary 
authors  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  common 
fiyle  of  their  age . Such  obfervations  may  fa- 
tisfy  a fuperfcial  reader y but  men  of  fudy 
arid  difcernment  will  require  more  precifion . 
When  the  probability  of  a fall  depends  on  va- 
rious circumffances  of  evidence , it  will  not  foU 
lowy  becavfe  each  of  them  feparately  confider - 
ed  proves  nothing , that  all  of  them  taken  to- 
gether prove  nothing . If  a perfon  Jhould  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  /hew  that  two  treatifes  were  comps - 
fed  by  the  fame  author , merely  becaufe  verfes 
from  Virgil  occur  in  both  treatifes , his  attempt 
would  be  ridiculous . But  enough  has  been  al- 
ready faid  on  the  fubjetl  of  the  treatife  d.  M. 
P.  to  fhew  that  the  merits  of  the  prefent  con- 
troverfy  are  not  affeVted  by  this  obfervation  of 
Le  Nourry.  Neither  does  Le  Nourry  well  ac- 
count for  the  fimilarity  of  ftyle  difcernible  in 
the  works  of  Laftantius  and  in  the  treatife  d. 
M.  P.  for  their  ftyle  bears  finall  refemblance 
to  any  of  the  other  writings  of  that  age . 

Le  Nourry  is  much  embarraffcd  with  the  ex- 
preffion  “ vincit  ojftcium  lingua  fceleris  mag- 
“ nitudo”  which  occurs  both  in  the  Inftitutes 
of  Laclantius  and  in  the  treatife  d,  M.  P.  At 
ftrfty  he  fuppofes  that  the  expreftion  might 
have  occurred  to  two  different  writers  ; but, 
as  if  diffatisfted  with  his  own  hy pot  hefts,  he 
adds , p.  353.  that  the  one  writer  might  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  other . As  he  admitsy 
ft*  126.  that  the  author  d.  M.  P.  wrote  before 
d the 
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the  publication  of  the  Injlitutes  of  LaClantius , 
Le  Nourry  muft  fuppofe  LaCtantius,  whofe ftyle 
he  praifes  exceedingly , to  have  copied  an  ob- 
fcure  and  inelegant  author ; and  yet  he  produ- 
ces no  argument  whatever  in  aid  of  this  fup - 
poftion.  * 

With  fill  lefs  femblance  of  reafon , Lardner 
fuppofe s that  the  author  d.  M.  P,  borrowed 
the  expreffion  from  LaClantius . Credibility, 
part  ii.  vol  7.  p.  95.  A f range  conjecture  ! 
that  one  who  wrote  in  313  or  314,  Jhould 
have  borrowed  from  a work  not  publijhed  for 
feveral  years  after . 

With  refpeCl  to  Donatus , Le  Nourry  boldly 
affirms^  that  the  confejfor  of  that  name , to 
whom  the  author  d.  M.  P.  infcribed  his  trea~ 
tife>  could  not  have  been  that  Donatus  to  whom 
LaElantius  infcribed  his  treatife  de  Ira  Dei. 
The  treatife  d.  M.  P.  fays  hey  was  written 
about  the  year  313,  and  the  treatife  de  Ira 
Dei  about  the  year  321.  Now y if  LaClantius 
in  313  had  celebrated  the  glorious  confefion , 

Sufferings  t 
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fufferings y and  long  imprifonment  of  DonatuSp 
he  'would  not , in  321,  have  called  the  fame 
DonatuSy  “ in  exprefs  worc’s,  a novicey  one 
entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  worldy  and 
if  not  fuffciently  acquainted  'with  the  Chri - 
€t  ftian  doftrine [Expreffis  verbis,  tyroy — 
implicitus  fceculi  negotiis , et  Chrifliand  doCtri- 
nd  non  fatis  imbutus.  p.  145.] 

It  is  certain , however  Jlrangey  that  what 
Le  Nourry  fays  on  this  fubjeft  is  mere  fiction. 

This  has  been  Jhewn  by  an  anonymous  critic 
\_fuppofed  to  have  been  M.  la  Croze J in  Journal 
Literaire,  t.  vii.  part  1.  p.  18.  a la  Haye, 
1715,  and  by  Nicolas  de  Lefiocqy  Dean  of 
Amiens , in  a differtation  prefixed  to  the  fe - 
cond  volume  of  Lactantii  opera  by  Lenglet  du 
Frefnoy.  Thofe  writers  juftly  obfervey  that 
not  any  one  of  the  expreffions  quoted  by  Le 
Nourry  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatife  de  Ira 
Dei  addreffed  to  Donatus  \ that  fome  of  themy 
indeed , occur  in  the  treatife  de  Opificio  Dei, 
•written  before  the  perfeciitiony  and  addreffedy 
d 2 not 
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not  to  Donat  us,  but  to  Demetrianusy  a young 
ftudent  in  rhetoric ; and , which  is  very  re- 
markable,  that  the  appellation  of  lt  tyro/* 
/aid  to  have  been  given  “ expreffis  verbis”  to 
Donatusy  does  not  occur  even  in  the  addrefs  to 
Demetrianus . 

Laranery  taking  up  Le  Nourry's  argumenty 
enforces  it  in  a manner  fomewhat  more  plan • 
fible . i 6 LaElantius ,”  fays  hey  u does  not  call 
“ Donaius  an  illuflrious  confeffor ; he  even 
J peaks  to  him  as  to  a novice,  who  needed  to 
be  inftruEled  and  fortified , left  he  ftjould  be 
<c  mifled  by  the  authority  of  the  wife  men  of 
<s  the  world”  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  7* 
p.  C) 3.  X/s>iiGrum  error y quia  maximus  eft , et 

ad  evert  endum  vita  human a ft  at  um  fpeftaty 
coarguendus  eft  a jiobisy  ne  ipfe  fallarisy  im - 
fulfus  auftoritate  hominumy  qui  fe  putant  ejfe 
fapientes.  de  Ira  Dei,  c.  1.] 

Here  Lardner  does  noty  like  Le  Nourry$ 
fay  that  LaUantius  in  exprefs  words  called 

Donatus 
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Donatus  a novice,  but  that  he  fpdke  to  him 
as  to  a novice. 

Many  good  and  fincere  men>  and  even  ma- 
ny  of  thofe  'who  are  termed  experienced  Chri - 
JiianSy  have  erred  in  their  notions  of  the  Dim 
vine  attributes . The  warning  that  Lallan - 
tius  gave  to  Donatus  is  equally  well  fuited  to 
all  Chriftians , whether  novices  or  not  \ for  all 
of  them  are  expofed  to  the  afjaults  of  irreli- 
gious cavily  and  arrogant  difputation . 

In  order  to  elude  the  tejiimony  of  St  Jeromy 
Le  Nourry  fays , that  that  father  fpeaks  of 
“ a treatife  de  Perfecutione,  but  the  treatife 
€t  in  queftion  is  de  Mortibus  Perfecutorum.5, 
And  Lardner  adds , that  Honorius  of  Autun 
in  the  12th  century , and  Trithemius  in  the 
i/\th9  mention  the  treatife  de  Perfecutione, 
but  fay  nothing  of  the  treatife  d.  IVL  P. 

The  evidence  of  Honorius  of  Autun  and  Tri- 
themius is  of  no  moment : they  are  mere  co - 
pijlsy  and  they  fpeak  on  the  authority  of  Si 

Jeromy 
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Jerorriy  and  not  from  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  Laftantius . 

With  refpeft  to  St  Jerom , it  will  he  re - 
marked , that , in  the  fame  catalogue , he  fpeaks 
of  Tertidliarf s treatife  de  Perfecutione,  and 
yet  no  one  doubts  that  he  meant  to  fpeak  of  the 
treatife  de  Fuga  \ and  this  fhews  that  St  Je - 
rom  did  not  obferve  that  fcrupulous  accuracy 
of  language  which  fome  critics  look  for  in  au- 
thors. 

To  the  treatife  in  quefion  St  Jerom  gave 
the  title  de  Perfecutione,  the  copift  prefixed 
to  it  the  title  de  Mortibus  Perfecutorum. 
Neither  the  one  title  nor  the  other  exprejfes 
the  whole  contents  of  the  worky  andy  original- 
ly, it  may  have  had  both  titles . 

Copifts  appear  to  have  varied  the  titles  of 
books  according  to  their  fancy  or  caprice . Thus 
the  treatife  addreffed  by  Laftantius  to  Deme - 
trianus  haSj  in  different  MSS,  four  different 
titles . i.  de  Opificio  Dei  vel  formatione 

hominis.  2.  Opus  Mundi  ac  Opificium  Dei. 
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3*  de  Opificio  Dei.  4.  de  Opificio  Homi- 
nis.  Now,  fuppojing  that  the  only  MSS.  of 
it  extant  at  this  day  were  thofe  with  the  title 
de  Opificio  Hominis,  and  that  St  Jerom  had 
faid  that  LaFlantius  wrote  a treatife  de  Opi- 
ficio Dei,  it  might  have  been  concluded , with 
more  plaufibility  than  there  is  in  the  argument 
of  Le  Nourryy  that  the  words  hf  St  Jerom 
were  not  applicable  to  the  treaiije  de  Opificio 
Hominis  *,  and  yet  that  conclufion  would  have 
been  utterly  erroneous . 

N.  de  Leftocq  obferves , that  in  the  MSS . 
of  the  library  of  the  King  of  France , the  firfi 
book  of  the  Divine  Injlitutes  has  this  title , de 
Falfa  Religione,  [N°  1662.];  and  this , de 
Religione  et  rebus  divinis,  [N°  1663.]  ; andy 
which  is  more  fmgular  Jlilly  that  the  MS . 
N°  1667.  has  this  title , Lucii  Coecilii  Firmiani 
Lactantii  liber  incipit  adverfus  Gentes.  Here 
the  name  of  the  author  is  given  at  full  length y 
while  the  words , Divinae  Inftitutiones,  the 
principal  part  of  the  title , arc  omitted . Thefe 

examples 
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examples  Jhew  that  no  conclufion  againfi  the 
identity  of  a 'work  can  be  drawn  from  any  va- 
riations that  copifts  may  have  thought  fit  to 
make  in  its  title . 

After  having  reviewed  the  evidence  on  both 
fides ? I conclude  with  Baluze , Mofheimy  and 
other  eminent  critics , that  the  treatife  d.  M. 
P.  was  written  by  Lafiantius . 

There  are  who  thinky  that  it  is  of  no  moment 
whether  the  work  be  afcribed  to  LaElantius , or 
to  an  unknown  writer  contemporary  with  him « 
But  this  opinion  feems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  indolence  of  mind , and  an  averfion  to  the 
trouble  attending  on  critical  inquiries . The 
author  d.  M.  P.  is  the  only  Roman  hiftorian 
now  extant , whoy  living  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century , recorded  the  events  of 
that  period ; and  it  is  of  moment  to  be  ajfured9 
that , fo  far  from  being  an  obfcure  perfon , of 
whom  we  have  no  account , he  was  one  whofe 
name  and  character , and  literary  accomplifh- 
ments y are  known • 


In 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there 
might  have  lived  a Lucius  Caecilius,  an  honeft 
and  zealous  Chriftiany  capable  of  recording  the 
public  events  of  his  times , but  unacquainted 
•with  the  court  of  Diocletian  or  Galerius ; fuch 
a man  might  have  been  relied  on  as  to  the  nar- 
rative of  public  events , but  his  credibility 
•would  have  extended  no  farther . 

LaftantiuSy  on  the  contrary y mufi  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  information . It  is  hard- 
ly pojfible  to  fuppofe  that  he  •was  not  perfonal - 
ly  acquainted  •with  the  Emperor  Conftantine 
•while  yet  a private  perfon  during  their  joint 
refidence  at  Nicomedia ; and  it  is  admitted , 
that  Conftantine y foon  after  his  acceftion  to 
fupreme  power , conferred  an  office  of  great 
truft  and  importance  on  LaElantius.  And  if 
we  once  fuppofe  LaCtantius  to  have  been  early 
acquainted  with  Conftantine y we  may  account , 
in  a fatisfaElory  manner , for  the  knowledge 
which  he  difplays  of  a variety  of  fecret  occur- 
rences at  the  Imperial  court . 
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Pag.  lift. 

17c.  6.  for  <c  or”  read  **  nor” 

185.  16.  for  “ eviEUo ” read  “ eveftio” 
223.  13.  for  “ instinctus.”  read  “ in- 
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THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 


The  Persecutors  died. 


H E Lord  has  heard  thofe  fupplications 


which  you,  my  beft-beloved  Donatus, 
pour  forth  in  his  prefence  all  the  day  long, 
and  the  fupplications  of  the  reft  of  our  bre- 
thren, who,  by  a glorious  confeffion,  have 
obtained  an  everlafting  crown,  the  reward  of 
their  faith  ! Behold,  all  the  adverfaries  are 
deftroyed,  and,  tranquillity  having  been  re- 
eftabliflied  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
the  late  opprefled  church  arifes  again,  and 
the  temple  of  God,  overthrown  by  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  is  built  with  more  glory  than 
before.  For  God  has  railed  up  princes  to 
refcind  the  impious  and  fanguinary  edidts  of 


\ 


Chap.  X 


A 


the 


( 2 ) 

the  tyrants,  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  : fo  that  now  the  cloud  of  paft 
times  is  difpelled,  and  peace  and  ferenity 
gladden  all  hearts.  And  after  the  furious 
whirlwind  and  black  tempeft,  the  heavens 
are  now  become  calm,  and  the  wifhed-for 
light  has  fhone  forth ; and  now  God,  the 
hearer  of  prayer,  by  his  divine  aid,  has  lift- 
ed his  proftrate  and  afflicted  fervants  from 
the  ground,  has  brought  to  an  end  the  uni- 
ted devices  of  the  wicked,  and  wiped  off  the 
tears  from  the  faces  of  thofe  who  mourned* 
They  who  infulted  over  the  Divinity,  lie 
low;  they  who  caft  down  the  holy  temple, 
are  fallen  with  more  tremendous  ruin  ; and 
the  tormentors  of  juft  men  have  poured  out 
their  guilty  fouls  amidft  plagues  inflidted  by 
Heaven,  and  amidft  deferved  tortures.  For 
God  delayed  to  punilh  them,  that,  by  great 
and  marvellous  examples,  he  might  teach  po- 
fterity,  that  he  alone  is  God,  and  that,  with 
lit  vengeance,  he  executes  judgement  on  the 
proud,  the  impious,  and  the  perfecutors. 

Of 


( 3 ) 

Of  the  end  of  thofe  men  I have  thought 
good  to  publifh  a narrative,  that  all  who  are 
afar  off,  and  all  who  fhall  arife  hereafter, 
may  learn  hov>the  Almighty  manifefted  his 
power  and  fovereign  greatnefs  in  rooting  out 
and  utterly  deftroying  the  enemies  of  his 
name.  And  this  will  become  evident,  when 
I relate  who  were  the  perfecutors  of  the 
church  from  the  time  of  its  firft  conftitu- 
tion,  and  what  were  the  punifhments  by 
which  the  Divine  Judge,  in  his  feverity,  took 
vengeance  on  them. 

Chap.  IL 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, in  the  confulfhip  of  Pvuberius  Gemi- 
nus  and  Fufius  Geminus,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  the  kalends  of  April,  [23d  of  March], 
as  I find  it  written,  Jefus  Chrift  was  cruci- 
fied by  the  Jews.  After  he  had  rifen  again 
on  the  third  day,  he  gathered  together  his 
A z apoftles. 


C 4 ) 

apoftles,  whom  fear,  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing laid  hold  on,  had  put  to  flight ; and 
while  he  fojourned  with  them  forty  days,  he 
opened  their  hearts,  interpreted  to  them  the 
fcripture,  which  hitherto  had  been  wrapped 
up  in  obfcurity,  ordained  and  fitted  them  for 
the  preaching  of  his  word  and  doctrine,  and 
regulated  all  things  concerning  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  New  Teftamen-t : and  this  having 
been  accomplifhed,  a cloud  and  whirlwind 
enveloped  him,  and  caught  him  up  from 
the  fight  of  men  unto  heaven. 

His  apoftles  were  at  that  time  eleven  in 
number,  to  whom  were  added  Matthias,  in 
the  room  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  afterwards 
Paul.  Then  were  they  difperfed  throughout 
all  the  earth  to  preach  the  gofpel,  as  the 
Lord  their  matter  had  commanded  them  j 
and  during  twenty-five  years,  and  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
they  occupied  themfelves  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  church  in  every  province  and 

city. 
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city.  And  while  Nero  reigned,  the  Apoftle 
Peter  came  to  Rome,  and,  through  the 
power  of  God  committed  unto  him,  wrought 
certain  miracles,  and,  by  turning  many  to 
the  true  religion,  built  up  a faithful  and 
ftedfaft  temple  unto  the  Lord.  When  Nero 
heard  of  thofe  things,  and  obferved,  that 
not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  every  other  place, 
a great  multitude  revolted  daily  from  the 
worfhip  of  idols,  and,  condemning  their  old 
ways,  went  over  to  the  new  religion,  he,  an 
execrable  and  pernicious  tyrant,  fprung  for- 
ward to  raze  the  heavenly  temple,  and  de- 
Aroy  the  true  faith.  He  it  was  who  firft 
perfecuted  the  fervants  of  God  * he  crucified 
Peter,  and  flew  Paul : nor  did  he  efcape 
with  impunity ; for  God  looked  on  the  af- 
fliction of  his  people  $ and  therefore  the  ty- 
rant, bereaved  of  authority,  and  precipitated 
from  the  height  of  empire,  fuddenly  difap- 
peared,  and  even  the  burial-place  of  that 
noxious  wild  bead  was  no  where  to  be  feen. 

This 


( 6 ) 

This  has  led  fome  perfons  of  extravagant 
imagination  to  fuppofe,  that,  having  been 
conveyed  to  a diftant  region,  he  is  ftill  refer- 
ved  alive ; and  to  him  they  apply  the  Sibyl- 
line verfes  concerning  u the  fugitive,  who 
flew  his  own  mother,  being  |to  come  from 
“ the  uttermoft  boundaries  of  the  earth  ->9r 
as  if  he  who  was  the  firft,  fhould  alfo  be  the 
laft  perfecutor,  and  thus  prove  the  forerun- 
ner of  Antichrift  ! But  we  ought  not  to 
believe  tliofe,  who,  affirming  that  the  two 
prophets  Enoch  and  Elias  have  been  trans- 
lated into  fome  remote  place  that  they  might 
attend  our  Lord  when  he  fhall  come  to 
judgement,  alfo  fancy  that  Nero  is  to  appear 
hereafter,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  devil*, 
when  he  fhall  come  to  lay  wafte  the  earth* 
and  overthrow  mankind- 


Chap.  Iff. 

Aster  an  interval  of  fome  years  from  the 

death 


( 7 ) 

.death  of  Nero,  there  arofe  another  tyrant 
no  lefs  wicked,  [Domitian],  who,  although 
his  government  was  exceedingly  odious,  for 
a very  long  time  opprefled  his  fubje&s,  and 
reigned  in  fecurity ; until  at  length  he  ftretch- 
ed  forth  his  impious  hands  againft  the  Lord, 
Having  been  inftigated  by  evil  daemons  to 
perfecute  the  righteous  people,  he  was  then 
delivered  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and 
fuffered  due  punifhment.  To  be  murdered 
in  his  own  palace  was  not  vengeance  ample 
enough  : the  very  memory  of  his  name  was 
erafed.  For  although  he  had  erected  many 
admirable  edifices,  and  rebuilt  the  capitol, 
and  left  other  diftinguilhed  marks  of  his 
magnificence,  yet  the  lenate  did  fo  perfecute 
his  name,  as  to  leave  no  remains  of  his  fta- 
tues,  or  traces  of  the  inferiptions  put  up  in 
honour  of  him  ; and,  by  moil  folemn  and 
fevere  decrees,  it  branded  him,  even  after 
death,  with  perpetual  infamy.  Thus,  the 
commands  of  the  tyrant  having  been  refeind- 

ed, 
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ed,  the  church  was  not  only  reftored  to  her 
former  ftate,  but  (he  fhone  forth  with  addi- 
tional fplendor,  and  became  more  and  more 
flourifhing.  And  in  the  times  that  followed, 
while  many  well-deferving  princes  guided 
the  helm  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  church 
fuffered  no  violent  aflaults  from  her  enemies, 
and  (he  extended  her  hands  unto  the  eaft 
and  unto  the  weft,  infomuch  that  now  there 
was  not  any  the  moft  remote  corner  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  divine  religion  had  not 
penetrated,  or  any  nation,  of  manners  fo 
barbarous,  that  did  not,  by  being  converted 
to  the  worfhip  of  God,  become  mild  and 
gentle. 


Chap.  IV. 

This  long  peace,  however,  was  afterwards 
interrupted,  Decius  appeared  in  the  world, 
an  accurfed  wild  beaft,  to  afflift  the  church: 
and  who  but  a bad  man  would  perfecute  re- 
ligion ? 


( 9 ) 

ligion  ? It  feems  as  if  he  had  been  raifed  to 
Sovereign  eminence,  at  once  to  rage  againft 
God,  and  at  once  to  fall ; for,  having  un- 
dertaken an  expedition  againft  the  Carpi, 
who  had  then  poflefled  themfelves  of  Dacia 
and  Moefia,  he  was  fuddenly  furrounded  by 
the  barbarians,  and  flain,  together  with  great 
part  of  his  army ; nor  coukl  he  be  honour- 
ed with  the  rites  of  fepulture,  but  ftripped 
and  naked,  he  lay  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beafts  and  birds  $ a fit  end  for  the  enemy  o£ 
God! 


Chap,  v: 

And  prefently  Valerian  alfo,  in  a mood 
alike  frantic,  lifted  up  his  impious  hands  to 
aflault  God  ; and,  although  his  time  was 
ihort,  fhed  much  righteous  blood.  But  God 
punifhed  him  in  a new  and  extraordinary 
manner,  that  it  might  be  a lefion  to  future 
ages,  that  the  adverfaries  of  Heaven  always 
ii  receive 


( IO  ) 

receive  the  juft  recompenfe  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, He,  having  been  made  prifoner  by  the 
Perfians,  loft  not  only  that  power  which  he 
had  exercifed  without  moderation,  but  alfo 
the  liberty  of  which  he  had  deprived  others 4 
and  he  wafted  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  vileft  condition  of  flavery  : for  Sapores, 
the  King  of  the  Perfians,  who  had  made  him 
prifoner,  whenever  he  rhofe  to  get  into  his 
carriage,  or  to  mount  on  horfeback,  com- 
manded the  Roman  to  ftoop  and  prefent  his 
back  *,  then  fetting  his  foot  on  the  ftioulders 
of  Valerian,  he  faid,  with  a fmile  of  re- 
proach, u This  is  true,  and  not  what  the 
li  Romans  delineate  on  board  or  platter,*9 
Valerian  lived  for  a confiderable  time  under 
the  well-merited  infults  of  his  conqueror ; fo 
that  the  Roman  name  remained  long  the  feoff 
and  derifion  of  the  barbarians : and  this  al- 
fo was  added  to  the  feverity  of  his  punifh- 
ment,  that,  although  he  had  an  Emperor  far 
hi 3 ion,  he  found  no  one  to  revenge  his  cap- 
tivity^ 


( II  ) 

tfvfty,  and  moft  abjecV  and  fervile  ftate  ; nei- 
ther indeed  was  he  ever  demanded  back. 
Afterward,  when  he  had  finifhed  this  fhame- 
ful  life  under  fo  great  difhonour,  he  was 
flayed,  and  his  fkin,  ftripped  from; the  flefh, 
was  dyed  with  vermilion,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  gods  of  the  barbarians,  that 
the  remembrance  of  a triumph  fo  fignal 
might  be  perpetuated,  and  that  this  fpe&acle 
might  always  be  exhibited  to  our  ambafla- 
dors,  as  an  admonition  to  the  Romans,  that, 
beholding  the  fpoils  of  their  captived  Empe- 
ror in  a Perfian  temple,  they  fhould  not  place 
too  great  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength. 

Now,  fince  God  fo  punifhed  the  facrile- 
gious,  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  any  one  fhould 
afterward  have  dared  to  do*  or  even  to  de- 
vife,  aught  againft  the  majefty  of  the  One 
God,,  who  governs  and  fupports  all  things ! 

B>  2 Chap. 
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Chap.  VL 

Aurelian  might  have  recolle&ed  the 
fate  of  the  captived  Emperor,  yet,  being  of 
a nature  outrageous  and  headftrong,  he  for- 
got both  his  fin,  and  its  punifhment  \ and* 
by  deeds  of  cruelty,  irritated  the  divine 
wrath.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
accomplifh  what  he  had  devifed  ; for  juft  as 
lie  began  to  give  a l'oofe  to  his  rage,  he  was 
Haim  His  bloody  edidls  had  not  yet  reached; 
the  more  diftant  provinces,  when  he  himSelf 
lay  all  bloody  on  the  earth  at  Csenophru- 
rium  in  Thrace,  affaffinated  by  his  familiar 
friends,  who  had  taken  up  groundless  SuSpi- 
cions  againft  him. 

Examples  of  fuch  a nature,  and  fb  nume- 
rous, ought  to  have  deterred  Succeeding  ty- 
rants : nevertheless  they  were  not  only  not 
diSmaved,  but,  in  their  miSdecds  againSt  God* 
became  more  bold  and  preSumptuous. 

Chapo 
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Chap.  VII. 

While  Diocletian,  that  author  of  ill,  and 
devifer  of  mifery,  was  ruining  all  things,  he 
could  not  with-hold  his  infults,  not  even  a- 
: gainft  God*  This  man,  by  avarice  partly, 
r and  partly  by  timid  counfels,  overturned  the 
Roman  empire;  for  he  made  choice  of  three 
perfons  to  fhare  the  government  with  him  5 
and  thus,  the  empire  having  been  quarter- 
ed, armies  were  multiplied,  and  each  of  the 
four  princes  ftrove  to  maintain  a much  more 
confiderable  military  force  than  any  foie  Em- 
peror had  done  in  times  paft.  There  began 
to  be  fewer  men  who  paid  taxes,  than  there 
were  who  received  wages  ; fo  that  the  means 
of  the  hufbandmen  being  exhaufled  by  enor- 
1 mous  impofitions,  the  farms  were  abandon- 
1 ed,  cultivated  grounds  became  wood-land, 
and  univerfal  difmay  prevailed*  JBefides,  the 
provinces  were  divided  into  minute  portions, 

and 
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and  many  prelidents,  and  a multitude  of  in- 
ferior officers,  lay  heavy  on  each  territory, 
and  almoft  on  each  city.  There  were  alfo 
many  ftewards  of  different  degrees,  and  de- 
puties of  prefidents.  Very  few  civil  caufes 
came  before  them  ; but  there  were  condem- 
nations daily,  and  forfeitures  frequently  in- 
flicted ; taxes  on  numberlefs  commodities,, 
and  thofe  not  only  often  repeated,  but  per- 
petual, and,  in  exacting  them,  intolerable 
wrongs. 

Whatever  was  laid  on  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  foldiery  might  have  been  endured 
but  Diocletian,  through  his  infatiable  ava- 
rice, would  never  allow  the  fums  of  money 
in  his  treafury  to  be  diminilhed  : he  was^ 
conftantly  heaping  together  extraordinary 
aids  and  free  gifts,  that  his  original  hoards 
might  remain  untouched  and  inviolable.  He 
alfo,  when  by  various  extortions  he  had, 
made  all  things  exceedingly  dear,  attempted:, , 
by  an  ordinance,  to  limit  their  prices.  Then 

much 
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I 

much  blood  was  fhed  for  the  verieft  trifles  i 
men  were  afraid  to  expofe  aught  to  fale* 
and  the  foarcity  became  more  exceflive  and 
grievous  than  ever ; until  in  the  end,  the 
ordinance,  after  having  proved  deftruftive  to 
multitudes,  was,  from  mere  neceffity,  abro- 
gated. To  this  there  were  added,  a certain 
endlefs  paffion  for  building,  and*  on  that 
account,  endlefs  exa&ions  from  the  provin- 
ces, for  furnifhing  wages  to  labourers  and 
-artificers,  and  fupplying  carriages,  and  what- 
ever elfe  was  requifite  to  the  works  which 
he  proje&ed.  Here  public  halls,  there  a cir- 

; cus,  here  a mint,  and  there  a workhoufe  for 
making  implements  of  war ; in  one  place* 
an  habitation  for  his  Emprefs,  and  in  an- 
other, for  his  daughter.  Prefently  great  part 
of  the  city  was  quitted,  and  all  men  remo- 
ved with  their  wives  and  children,  as  from 
a town  taken  by  enemies  $ and  when  thofe 
buildings  were  completed,  to  the  deftruftion 
of  whole  provinces,  he  faid,  €t  They  are  not 

right. 
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4€  right,  let  them  be  done  on  another  plan.” 
Then  they  were  to  be  pulled  down,  or  alter- 
ed, to  undergo  perhaps  a future  demolition* 
By  fuch  folly  was  he  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  equal  Nicomedia  with  the  city  Rome 
in  magnificence. 

I omit  mentioning  how  many  perifhed  on 
account  of  their  poffeflions  or  wealth  : for 
fuch  evils  were  exceedingly  frequent,  and, 
through  their  frequency,  appeared  almoft 
lawful  But  this  was  peculiar  to  him,  that 
whenever  he  faw  a field  remarkably  well  cul- 
tivated, or  a houfe  of  uncommon  elegance, 
a falfe  accufation  and  a capital  punifhment 
were  ftraitway  prepared  againft  the  proprie- 
tor ; fo  that  it  feemed  as  if  Diocletian  could 
not  be  guilty  of  rapine,  without  alfo  Ihed- 
-ding  blood. 

Chap.  VIII. 

What  was  the  character  of  his  brother 


m 
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in  empire,  Maximian,  called  Herciiliiu  ? Not 
unlike  to  that  of  Diocletian  ; and  indeed,  to 
render  their  friendfhip  fo  clofe  and  faithful 
as  it  was,  there  muft  hare  been  in  them  a 
famenefs  of  inclinations  and  purpofes,  a cor- 
refponding  will,  and  unanimity  in  judge- 
ment, Herein  2lone  they  were  different, 
that  Diocletian  was  more  avaricious  and  lefs 
refolute,  and  that  Maximian,  with  lefs  ava- 
rice, had  a bolder  fpirit,  prone  not  to  good, 
but  to  evil.  For  while  he  poffeffed  Italy,  it- 
felf  the  chief  feat  of  empire,  and  while  other 
very  opulent  provinces,  fuch  as  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  near  at  hand,  he  took  little  care 
to  preferve  thofe  treafures  which  he  had 
fuch  fair  opportunities  of  amaffing.  When- 
ever he  flood  in  need  of  more,  the  richeft 
fenators  were  prefently  charged,  by  fuborn- 
ed  evidences,  as  guilty  of  afpiring  to  the  em- 
pire *,  fo  that  the  chief  luminaries  of  the  fe- 
nate  were  daily  extinguiihed.  And  thus  the 
C treafury. 
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treafury,  delighting  in  blood,  overflowed 
with  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  incontinency  of  that 
peftilent  wretch,  not  only  in  debauching 
males,  which  is  hateful  and  abominable,  but 
alfo  in  the  violation  of  the  daughters  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  ftate  : for  where-ever 
he  journeyed,  virgins  were  fuddenly  torn 
from  the  prefence  of  their  parents.  In  fuch 
enormities  he  placed  his  fupreme  delight ; 
and  to  indulge  to  the  utmoft  his  luft  and  fla- 
gitious delires,  was,  in  his  judgement,  the 
felicity  of  his  reign. 

I pafs  over  Conftantius,  a prince  unlike 
the  others,  and  worthy  to  have  had  the  lofe 
government  of  the  empire. 

Chap.  IX. 

But  the  other Maximian,  [Galerius],  cho- 
fen  by  Diocletian  for  his  fon-in-law,  was 
worfe,  not  only  than  thcfe  two  princes  whom 


our 
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' 

| our  own  times  have  experienced,  but  worfe 
I than  all  the  bad  princes  of  former  days.  In 
\ this  wild  beaft  there  dwelt  a native  barbarity > 
> and  a favagenefs  foreign  to  Roman  blood ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  his  mother  was  born 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  it  was  an  inroad  of 
the  Carpi  that  obliged  her  to  crofs  over  and 
take  refuge  in  New  Dacia.  The  form  of 
Galerius  correfponded  with  his  manners.  Of 
ftature  tall,  full  of  flefh,  and  fwollen  to  a 
horrible  bulk  of  corpulency  : by  his  fpeech, 
geftures,  and  looks,  he  made  himfelf  a terror 
to  all  that  came  near  him.  His  father-in- 
law  too  dreaded  him  exceffively.  The  caufe 
was  this.  Narfeus,  King  of  the  Perfians,  e- 
mulating  the  example  fet  him  by  his  grand- 
j father  Sapores,  aflembled  a great  army,  and 
aimed  at  becoming  matter  of  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  Diocletian, 
apt  to  be  low-fpirited  and  timorous  in  every 
commotion,  and  fearing  a fate  like  that  of 
Valerian,  would  not  in  perfon  encounter 
C z Narfeus  j 
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Narfeus ; but  he  fent  Galerius  by  the  way  of 
Armenia,  while  he  himfelf  halted  in  the 
eaftern  provinces,  and  anxioufly  watched  the 
event.  It  is  a ctiftom  amongft  the  barba- 
rians, to  take  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
them  into  the  field  Galerius  laid  an  am- 
bufh  for  them,  and  eafily  overthrew  men. 
embarrafled  with  the  multitude  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  with  their  baggage.  Having  put 
Narfeus  to  flight,  and  returned  with  much 
fpoil,  his  own  pride  and  Diocletian’s  fears 
were  greatly  increafed.  For  after  this  victo- 
ry he  rofe  to  fuch  a pitch  of  haughtinefs  as 
to  rejeft  the  appellation  of  Csefar;  and  when 
he  heard  that  appellation  in  letters  addreffed 
to  him,  he  cried  out,  with  a ftern  look  and 
terrible  voice,  “ How  long  am  I to  be  Ca~ 
“far?”  Then  he  began  to  a<ft  extrava- 
gantly, infomuch  that,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
fecond  Romulus,  he  wilhed  to  pafs  for  and 
to  be  called  the  offspring  of  Mars  ; and  that 
he  might  appear  the  iffue  of  a divinity,  he 
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was  willing  that  his  mother  Romula  fhould 
be  difhonoured  with  the  name  of  adulterefs. 
But,  not  to  confound  the  chronological  or- 
der of  events,  I delay  the  recital  of  his  ac- 
tions \ for  indeed  afterwards,  when  Gale- 
rius  got  the  title  of  Emperor,  his  father-in- 
law  having  been  diverted  of  the  imperial 
purple,  he  became  altogether  outrageous, 
and  of  unbounded  arrogance. 

While,  by  fuch  a conduct,  and  with  fuch 
affociates,  Diodes,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  Diocletian  before  he  attained  fovereignty, 
occupied  himfelf  in  fubverting  the  common- 
weal, there  was  no  evil  which  his  crimes  did 
not  deferve  ; neverthelefs  he  reigned  moft 
profperoufly,  as  long  as  he  forebore  to  de- 
file his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  juft  \ and 
what  caufe  he  had  for  perfecuting  them,  I 
come  now  to  explain. 
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Chap.  X. 

Diocletian,  as  being  of  a timorous  dif- 
pofition,  was  a fearcher  into  futurity,  and, 
during  his  abode  in  the  eaft,  he  began  to 
flay  victims,  that,  from  their  livers,  he  might 
obtain  a prognoftic  of  events ; and  while  he 
facrificed,  fome  attendants  of  his,  who  were 
Chriftians,  flood  by,  and  they  put  the  immor- 
tal fign  on  their  foreheads.  At  this  the  dae- 
mons were  chaced  away,  and  the  holy  rites 
interrupted.  The  foothfayers  trembled,  un- 
able to  inveftigate  the  wonted  marks  on  the 
entrails  of  the  vifHms.  They  frequently  re- 
peated the  facrifices,  as  if  the  former  had 
been  unpropitious  ; but  the  viftims,  flain 
from  time  to  time,  afforded  no  tokens  for 
divination.  At  length  Tages,  the  chief  of 
the  foothfayers,  either  from  guefs  or  from* 
his  own  obfervation,  fiid,  “ There  are  pro- 
fane perfons  here,  who  obftrutt  the  rites.” 

Then 
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Then  Diocletian,  in  furious  paffion,  order- 
ed not  only  all  who  were  affifting  at  the  ho- 
ly ceremonies,  but  alfo  all  who  relided  with- 
in the  palace,  to  facrifice,  and  in  cafe  of 
their  refufal,  to  be  fcourged.  And  further, 
by  letters  to  the  commanding  officers,  he  en- 
joined, that  all  foldiers  fhould  be  forced  to 
: the  like  impiety,  under  pain  of  being  difmilT- 
ed  the  fervice.  Thus  far  his  rage  proceed- 
ed ; but  at  that  feafon  he  did  nothing  more 
againft  the  law  and  religion  of  God.  After 
an  interval  of  fome  time  he  went  to  winter 
in  Bithynia : and  prefently  Galerius  Crefar 
came  thither,  inflamed  with  furious  refent- 
ment,  and  purpofing  to  excite  the  inconfide- 
rate  old  man  to  carry  on  that  perfecution 
which  he  had  begun  againft  the  Chriftians.  I 
I have  learned  that  the  caufe  of  his  fury  was 
as  follows. 

Chap.  XI. 

The  mother  of  Galerius,  a woman  ex- 
; ceedingly  fuperftitious,  was  a votary  of  the 

gods 
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gods  of  the  mountains.  Being  of  fuch  a 
character,  fhe  made  facrifices  almoft  every 
day,  and  fhe  feafted  her  fervants  on  the 
meat  offered  to  idols  : but  the  Chriftians  of 
her  family  would  not  partake  of  thofe  en- 
tertainments ; and  while  fhe  feafted  with  the 
<Jentiles,  they  continued  in  fafting  and  pray- 
er, On  this  account  fhe  conceived  ill-will 
againft  the  Chriftians,  and,  by  woman-like 
complaints,  inftigated  her  fon,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ftitious  than  herfelf,  to  deftroy  them.  So, 
during  the  whole  winter,  Diocletian  and  Ga- 
lerius  held  councils  together,  at  which  no 
one  elfe  aflifted  \ and  it  was  the  univerfal 
opinion,  that  their  conferences  refpe&ed  the 
moft  momentous  affairs  of  the  empire.  The 
old  man  long  oppofed  the  fury  of  Galerius, 
and  ftiewed  how  pernicious  it  would  be  to 
raife  difturbances  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  fhed  fo  much  blood  \ that  the  Chriftians 
were  wont  with  eagernefs  to  meet  death ; 
and  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  ex- 
clude perfons  of  that  religion  from  the  court 

and 
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and  the  army.  Yet  he  could  not  reftraln  the 
madnefs  of  that  obftinate  man.  He  refol- 
ved,  therefore,  to  take  the  opinion  of  his 
friends.  Now  this  was  a circumftance  in  the 
bad  difpofition  of  Diocletian,  that  whenever 
he  determined  to  do  good,  he  did  it  without 
advice,  that  the  praife  might  be  all  his  own; 
but  whenever  he  determined  to  do  ill,  which 
he  was  fenfible  would  be  blamed,  he  called 
in  many  advifers,  that  his  own  fault  might 
be  imputed  to  other  men  : and  therefore  a 
few  civil  magi  ft  rates,  and  a few  military  com- 
manders, were  admitted  to  give  their  coun- 
fel ; and  the  queftion  was  put  to  them  ac- 
cording to  priority  of  rank.  Some,  through 
perfonal  ill-will  towards  the  Chriftians,  were 
of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  cut  oft,  as 
enemies  of  the  gods,,  and  adverfaries  of  the 
eftablifhed  religious  ceremonies.  Others 
thought  differently  j but  having  underftood 
the  will  of  Galerius,  they,  either  from  dread, 
.of  difplealing,  or  from  a delire  of  gratifying 
J)  him, 
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fiim,  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  again  ft 
the  Chriftians.  Yet  not  even  then  could  the 
Emperor  be  prevailed  upon  to  yield  his  af- 
fent.  He  determined  above  all  to  confult 
his  gods  ; and,  to  that  end,  he  difpatched  a 
foothfayer  to  inquire  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
whofe  anfwer  was  fuch  as  might  be  expelled 
from  an  enemy  of  the  divine  religion.  So 
Diocletian  was  drawn  over  from  his  purpofe. 
But  although  he  could  ftruggle  no  longer  a- 
gainft  his  friends,  and  againft  Gaefar  and  A- 
pollo,  yet  ftill  he  attempted  to  obferve  fuch 
moderation  as  to  command  the  bufinefs 
to  be  carried  through  without  bloodflied; 
whereas  Galerius  would  have  had  all  perfons 
burnt  alive  who  refufed  to  facrifice. 

Chap.  XII. 

A fjt  and  aufpicious  day  was  fought  out 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking; 
and  the  feliival  of  the  god  Terminus,  cele- 
brated 
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Brated  on  the  feventh  of  the  kalends  of 
March,  [23d  February],  was  chofen,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  to  terminate,  as  it  were^ 
die  Chriftian  religion* 

M That  day,  the  harbinger  of  death,  arofe, 

M Firft  caufe  of  ill,  and  long  enduring  woes 

of  woes  which  befell  nor  only  the  Chri- 
ftians,  but  the  whole  earth.  When  that  day 
dawned,  in  the  eighth  confulftiip  of  Dio- 
cletian,. and  feventh  of  Maximian,  fudden- 
ly,  while  it  was  yet  hardly  light,  the  prefect, 
together  with  chief  commanders,  tribunes,, 
and  officers  of  the  treafury,  came  to  the 
church  in  Nicomedia,  and  the  gates  having 
been  forced  open,  they  fearched  every  where 
for  an  image  of  the  divinity  The  books  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  found,  and  they 
were  committed  to  the  flames  : the  utenfils 
and  furniture  of  the  church  were  abandon- 
ed to  pillage  : all  was  rapine,  confufion,  tu*- 
mult.  That  church,  fituated  on  riling  ground* 
D z was 
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was  within  view  of  the  palace  5 and  Diodes 
tian  and  Galerius  flood,  as  if  on  a watch- 
tower,  difputing  long  whether  it  ought  to 
be  fet  on  fire.  The  fenximent  of  Diocletiaa 
prevailed,  who  dreaded  left,  fo  great  a fire; 
being  once  kindled,  fame  part  of  the  city 
might  be  burnt  ; for  there  were  many  and 
large  buildings  that  furrounded  the  church. 
Then  the  pretoriao  guards  came  in  battle** 
array,  with  axes  and  other  iron  inftruments y 
and  having  been  let  loofe  every  where,  they* 
in  a few  hours,  levelled  that  very  lofty  edi- 
fice with  the  ground. 

Chap.  XIII. 

Next  day  an  editft  was  publifhed*  depri- 
ving the  Chriftians  of  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities v ordaining  alfo,  that,  without  any  difa 
tin&ion  of  rank  or  degree,  they  fhould  be 
iubjeiled  to  tortures,  and  that  every  fuit  at 
law  fhould  be  received  againft  them  y while. 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  debarred  from 
being  plaintiffs  in  queftions  of  wrong,  adul- 
tery, or  theft  \ and,  finally,  that  they  fhould 
neither  be  capable  of  freedom,  nor  have 
right  of  fuffrage.  A certain  perfon  tore 
down  this  edi£t,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  impro- 
perly indeed,  but  with  high  fpirit,  faying  in 
fcorn,  <f  Tbefe  are  the  triumphs  of  Goths 
u and  Sarmatians  99  Having  been  inftantPy 
feized  and  brought  to  judgement,  he  was  not 
only  tortured,  but  burnt  alive,  in  the  forms 
©f  law  ; and  having  difplayed  admirable  pa- 
tience under  fufterings,  he  was  confumed  to 
allies. 


Chap,  XIV. 

But  Galerius,  not  fatisfied  with  the  tenor 
of  the  edi£l,  fought  in  another  way  to  gain 
on  the  Emperor.  That  he  might  urge  him 
to  excefs  of  cruelty  in  psrlecution,  he  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  private  emiflaries  to  fet  the  palace  on 
fire  ; and  fome  part  of  it  having  been 
burnt,  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  Chri- 
ftians,  as  public  enemies  ; and  the  very 
appellation  of  Chrijlian  grew  odious  on  ac- 
count of  that  fire.  It  was  fa  id,  that  the 
Chriftians,  in  concert  with  the  eunuchs, 
had  plotted  to  deftroy  the  princes ; and 
that  both  of  the  princes  had  well  nigh 
been  burnt  alive  in  their  own  palace.  Dio- 
cletian, fhrewd  and  intelligent  as  he  always^ 
chofe  to  appear,  fufpedled  nothing  of  the 
contrivance  \ but,  inflamed  with  anger,  im- 
mediately commanded  that  all  his  own  do* 
meftics  fhould  be  tortured  to  force  a confef- 
fion  of  the  plot.  He  fat  on  his  tribunal,  and 
faw  innocent  men  tormented  by  fire  to  make 
difcovery.  All  magiftrates,  and  all  who  had 
fuperintendency  in  the  inriperial  palace,  ob- 
tained fpecial  comniifiions  to  adminifter  the 
torture  y and  they  ftrove  with  each  other 
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vwho  fhould  be  firft  in  bringing  to  light  the 
confpiracy.  No  circumftances,  however,  of 
the  fact  were  dete£bd  any  where  ; for  no 
one  applied  the  torture  to  any  domeftics  of 
Galerius.  He  himfelf  was  ever  with  Dio- 
cletian, conftantly  urging  him,  and  never 
allowing  the  paffions  of  the  inconflderate  old 
man  to  cool.  Then,  after  an  interval  of 
fifteen  days,  he  attempted  a fecond  fire  ; but 
that  was  perceived  quickly,  and  extinguifh- 
ed.  Still,  however,  its  author  remained  un- 
known. On  that  very  day,  Galerius,  who* 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  had  prepared  for 
his  departure,  fuddenly  hurried  out  of  the 
city,  protefting,  that  he  fled  to  efcape  being 
burnt  alive. 


Chap.  XV. 

And  now  Diocletian  raged,  not  only  &- 
gainft  his  own  domeftics,  but  indifcriminate- 
ly  again  ft  all  j and  he  began  by  forcing  his 
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daughter  Valeria,  and  his  wife  Prifca,  to  he 
polluted  by  facrificing.  Eunuchs,  once  the 
moft  powerful,  and  who  had  chief  authority 
at  court  and  with  the  Emperor,  were  flam. 
Prefbyters,  and  other  officers  of  the  church, 
were  feized,  without  evidence,  by  witnefles  or 
confeffion,  condemned,  and,  together  with 
their  families,  led  to  execution.  In  burning 
alive  no  diftinction  of  fex  or  age  was  regard- 
ed : and,  becaufe  of  their  great  multitude, 
they  were  not  burnt  one  after  another,  but  a 
herd  of  them  were  encircled  with  the  farne 
fire  ; and  fervants,  having  mill-ftones  tied  a- 
bout  their  necks,  were  caft  into  the  fea.  Nor 
was  the  perfecution  lefs  grievous  on  the  reft 
of  the  people  of  God  ; for  the  judges,  dif- 
perfed  through  all  the  temples,  fought  to 
compel  every  one  to  facrifice.  The  prifons 
were  crowded,  tortures,  hitherto  unheard 
of,  were  invented,  and,  left  juftice  fhould  be 
inadvertently  adminiftered  to  a Chriftian,  al- 
tars were  placed  in  the  courts  of  juftice, 

hard 
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hard  by  the  tribunal,  that  every  litigant  might 
offer  incenfe  before  his  caufe  could  be  heard. 
Thus  judges  were  no  otherwife  approached 
than  divinities.  Mandates  alfo  had  gone  to 
Maximian  Herculius,  and  Conftantius,  re- 
quiring their  concurrence  in  the  execution 
of  the  edicts  ; for  in  matters  even  of  fuch 
mighty  importance  their  opinion  was  never 
once  afked.  Herculius,  a perfon  of  no  mer- 
ciful temper,  yielded  ready  obedience,  and 
enforced  the  edicts  throughout  his  domi- 
nions of  Italy.  Conftantius,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  he  fhould  have  Teemed  to  dif- 
fent  from  the  injunctions  of  his  fuperiors, 
permitted  the  demolition  of  churches,  mere 
walls,  and  capable  of  being  built  up  again  ; 
but  he  preferved  entire  that  true  temple  of 
God,  which  is  the  human  body. 


Chap.  XVI. 


Thus  was  all  the  earth  afflicted  ; and 
E from 
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from  eaft  to  weft,  except  in  the  territories  of 
Gaul,  three  ravenous  wild  beafts  continued 

to  rage. 

“ Had  I a hundred  mouths,  a hundred  tongues, 
“ A voice  of  brafs,  and  adamantine  lungs, 

“ Not  half  the  dreadful  fcene  could  I difciofe,” 

or  recount  the  punifhments  infii&ed  by  the 
rulers  in  every  province  on  religious  and  in- 
nocent men. 

But  what  need  of  a particular  recital  of 
thofe  things,  efpecially  to  you,  my  beft-belo- 
ved  Donatos,  who,  above  all  others,  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ftorm  of  that  violent  perfeeu- 
tion  ? for  when  you  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prefect  Flaccinian,  no  puny 
murderer,  and  afterwards  of  Hierocles,  who 
from  a deputy  became  Prefident  of  Bhhynia, 
the  author  and  advifer  of  the  per fecu tion, 
and,  laft  of  all,  into  the  hands  of  his  fuc- 
ceiTor  Prifcillian,  you  difplayed  to  mankind 
a pattern  of  invincible  magnanimity.  Ha- 
ving 
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ving  been  nine  times  expofed  to  racks  and 
diverfified  torments,  nine  times,  by  a glo- 
rious profeffion  of  your  faith,  you  foiled  the 
adverfary ; in  nine  combats  you  fubdued  the 
devil  and  his  chofen  foldiers ; and,  by  nine 
victories,  you  triumphed  over  this  world  and 
its  terrors.  How  pleafing  the  fpedtacle  to 
God,  when  he  beheld  you  a conqueror,  yo- 
king in  your  chariot  not  white  horfes,  or 
enormous  elephants,  but  thofe  very  men 
who  had  led  captive  the  nations  ! After  this 
fort  to  lord  it  over  the  lords  of  the  earth  is 
triumph  indeed  ! Now,  by  your  valour 
were  they  conquered,  when  you  fet  at  de- 
fiance their  flagitious  edicts,  and,  through 
fledfaft  faith,  and  the  fortitude  of  your  foul, 
you  routed  all  the  vain  terrors  of  tyrannical 
authority.  Againft  you  neither  fcourges, 
nor  iron  claws,  nor  fire,  nor  fword,  nor 
various  kinds  of  torture,  availed  aught ; and 
no  violence  could  bereave  you  of  your  fide- 
lity and  perfevering  refolution.  This  it  is 
E 2,  to 
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to  be  a difciple  of  God,  and  this  it  is  to  be  a 
foldier  of  Chrift  ; a foldier  whom  no  enemy 
can  diflodge,  or  wolf  fnatch,  from  the  hea- 
venly camp ; no  artifice  enfnare,  or  pain  of 
body  fubdue,  or  torments  overthrow.  At 
length,  after  thofe  nine  glorious  combats, 
in  which  the  devil  was  vanquifhed  by  you, 
lie  dared  not  to  enter  the  lifts  again  with 
one,  whom,  by  repeated  trials,  he  had  found 
unconquerable  \ and  he  abftained  from  chal- 
lenging you  any  more,  left  you  fhould  have 
laid  hold  on  the  garland  of  victory  already 
ftretched  out  to  you ; an  unfading  garland, 
which,  although  you  have  not  at  prefent  re- 
ceived it,  is  laid  up  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  for  your  virtue  and  deferts.  But  let 
us  now  return  to  the  courfe  of  our  narra- 
tive. 


Chap.  XVII. 

The  wicked  plan  having  been  carried  into 

execution, 
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execution,  Diocletian,  whom  profperity  had 
now  abandoned,  fet  out  inftantly  for  Rome, 
there  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  That  folemnity 
was  performed  on  the  twelfth  of  the  kalends 
of  December,  [20th  November]  ; and  fud- 
denly  the  Emperor,  unable  to  bear  the  Ro- 
man freedom  of  fpeech,  peevifhly  and  impa- 
tiently burft  away  from  the  city.  The  ka- 
lends of  January  [ift  of  January]  approach- 
ed, at  which  day  the  confulihip,  for  the 
ninth  time,  was  to  be  offered  to  him  ; yet, 
rather  than  continue  thirteen  days  longer  in 
Rome,  he  chofe  that  his  firft  appearance  as 
conful  fhould  be  at  Ravenna.  Having,  how- 
ever, begun  his  journey  in  winter,  amidft 
intenfe  cold  and  inceffant  rains,  he  contract- 
ed a flight  but  lingering  difeafe  : it  harafled 
him  without  intermiffion ; fo  that  he  was 
obliged,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  carried  in 
a litter.  Then,  at  the  clofe  of  fummer,  he 
made  a circuit  along  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, 
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nube,  and  fo  came  to  Nicomedia,  His  diO 
eafe  had  now  become  more  grievous  and  op- 
preffing  ; yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  brought 
out,  in  order  to  dedicate  that  circus,  which, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  had  erected.  Immediately  he 
grew  fo  languid  and  feeble,  that  prayers  for 
his  life  were  put  up  to  all  the  gods.  Then 
fuddenly,  on  the  ides  of  December,  [13th 
December],  there  was  heard  in  the  palace 
forrow,  and  weeping,  and  lamentation,  and 
the  courtiers  ran  to  and  fro  ; there  was  fi- 
lence  throughout  the  city,  and  a report  went 
of  the  death,  and  even  of  the  burial,  of 
Diocletian  : but  early  on  the  morrow  it  was 
fuddenly  rumoured,  that  he  ftill  lived  : at 
this  the  countenance  of  his  domeftics  and 
courtiers  changed  from  melancholy  to  gay. 
Neverthelefs,  there  were  who  fufpe&ed  his 
death  to  be  kept  fecret  until  the  arrival  of 
Galerius  Caefar,  left,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
foldiery  fliould  attempt  fome  change  in  the 
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* government  $ and  this  fufplcion  grew  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  no  one  would  believe  the  Empe- 
ror alive,  until,  on  the  kalends  of  March, 
[ift  March],  he  appeared  in  public  ; but  fo 
wan,  his  illnefs  having  lafted  almoft  a year, 
as  hardly  to  be  known  again.  The  fit  of 
ftupor,  refembling  death,  happened  on  the 
ides  of  December ; and  although  he  in  fome 
meafure  recovered,  yet  he  never  attained  to 
perfect  health  again  ; for  he  became  difior- 
dered  in  his  judgement,  being  at  certain 
times  infane,  and  at  others  of  found  mind. 


Chap.  XVIII. 

Within  a few  days  Galerius  Coefar  arri- 
ved, not  to  congratulate  his  father-in-law 
on  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  health,  but  to 
force  him  to  refign  the  empire.  Already  he 
had  urged  Maximian  Herculius  to  the  like 
purpofe,  and,  by  the  alarm  of  civil  wars, 
terrified  the  old  man  into  compliance  \ and 

he 
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he  now  affailed  Diocletian.  At  firft,  in 
gentle  and  friendly  terms,  he  faid,  that  age 
and  growing  infirmities  difabled  Diocletian 
for  the  charge  of  the  commonweal,  and  that 
he  had  need  to  give  himfelf  fome  repofe  af- 
ter his  labours.  Galerius,  in  confirmation 
of  his  argument,  produced  the  example  of 
Nerva,  who  laid  the  weight  of  empire  on 
Trajan. 

But  Diocletian  made  anfwer,  that  it  was 
unfit  for  one  who  had  held  a rank,  eminent 
above  all  others  and  confpicuous,  to  fink  in- 
to the  obfcurity  of  a low  ftation ; neither 
indeed  was  it  fafe,  becaufe,  in  the  courfe  of 
fo  long  a reign,  he  muft  unavoidably  have 
made  many  enemies  : That  the  cafe  of  Nerva 
was  very  different  : he,  after  having  reign- 
ed a Angle  year,  felt  himfelf,  either  from 
age,  or  from  inexperience  in  bufinefs,  un- 
equal to  affairs  fo  momentous  \ and  there- 
fore threw  afide  the  helm  of  government, 
and  returned  to  that  private  life  in  which  he 

had 
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had  already  grown  old.  But,  Diocletian 
added,  that  if  Galerius  wifhed  for  the  title 
of  Emperor,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  its 
being  conferred  on  him  and  Conftan-tius,  as 
well  as  on  Maximian  Herculius. 

Galerius,  whofe  imagination  already  grafp- 
ed  at  the  whole  empire,  faw  that  little  but 
an  unfubftantial  name  would  accrue  to  him 
from  this  propofalj  and  therefore  replied, 
that  the  fettlement  made  by  Diocletian  him- 
felf  ought  to  be  inviolable a fettlement 
which  provided,  that  there  fhould  be  two  of 
higher  rank  veiled  with  fupreme  power, 
and  two  others,  of  interior,,  to  affift  them. 
Eafily  might  concord  be  preferved  between 
two  equals,  never  among#  four\  that  he,  if 
Diocletian  would  not  refign,  mull  confult 
his  own  interefts,  fo  as  to  remain  no  longer 
in  an  inferior  rank,  and  the  la#  of  that 
rank  \ that  for  fifteen,  years  part  he  had  been 
confined,  as  an  exile,  to  Illyricum  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  perpetually  ftruggling 
F again# 
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againft  barbarous  nations,  while  others,  at 
their  eafe,  governed  dominions  more  exten- 
five  than  his,  and  better  civilized. 

Diocletian  already  knew,  by  letters  from 
Maximian  Herculius,  all  that  Galerius  had 
fpoken  at  their  conference,  and  alfo  that  he 
was  augmenting  his  army;  and  now,  or* 
hearing  his  difcourfe,  the  fpiritlefs  old  man 
burft  into  tears,  and  faid,  u Be  it  as  you 
“ will” 

It  remained  to  chufe  Cafars  by  common 
confent.  u But,”  faid  Galerius,  “ why  alk 
“ the  advice  of  Maximian  and  Conftantius, 

fince  they  muft  needs  acquiefce  in  what- 
u ever  we  do  “ Certainly  they  will,”  re- 
plied Diocletian,  c<  for  we  muft  ele£i  their 
“ fons.” 

Now  Maximian  Herculius  had  a fon,  Ma- 
xentius,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Gale- 
rius, a man  of  bad  and  mifehievous  difpofi- 
tions,  and  fo  proud  and  ftubborn  withal, 
that  he  would  never  pay  the  wonted  obei- 
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fance  either  to  his  father  or  father-in-law ; 
and  on  that  account  he  was  hated  by  them 
both.  Conftantius  alfo  had  a fon,  Conftan- 
tine,  a young  man  of  very  great  worth,  and 
well  meriting  the  high  ftation  of  Ccefar . The 
diftinguifhed  comelinefs  of  his  figure,  his 
itrift  attention  to  all  military  duties,  his  vir- 
tuous demeanor  and  Angular  affability,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  troops,  and  made  him 
the  choice  of  every  individual.  He  was  then 
at  court,  having  long  before  been  created  by 
Diocletian  a tribune  of  the  firft  order. 

i(  What  is  to  be  done,”  faid  Galerius, 
for  that  Maxentius  deferves  not  the  office. 
u He  who,  while  yet  a private  man,  has 
4<  treated  me  with  contumely,  how  will  he 
“ aft  when  once  he  obtains  power  ?” — “ But 
Conftantine  is  amiable,  and  will  fo  rule,  as 
4i  hereafter,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  to 
furpafs  the  mild  virtues  of  his  father.” — 
4(  Be  it  fo,  if  my  inclinations  and  judgement 
4i  are  to  be  difregarded.  Men  ought  to  be 
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<f  appointed  who  are  at  my  difpofal,  who 
c<  will  dread  me,  and  never  do  any  thing  un- 
<c  lefs  by  my  orders.” — “ Whom  then  fhall 
Ct  we  appoint  ?” — “ Severus.” — How ! that 
“ dancer,  that  habitual  drunkard,  who  turns 
Ci  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night  ?” — 
<c  He  deferves  the  office,  for  he  has  appro- 
€i  ved  himfelf  a faithful  paymafter  and  pur- 
t(  veyor  of  the  army ; and  indeed  I have  al- 
<c  ready  defpatched  him  to  receive  the  purple 
45  from  the  hands  of  Maximian.” — <(  Well,  I 
1 4 confent;  but  whom  elfe  do  you  fuggeft  V9 
tx  — Him,”  faid  Galerius,  pointing  out  Daia, 
a young  man,  half  barbarian.  Now  Ga- 
lerius had  lately  be  ft  owed  part  of  his  own 
name  on  that  youth,  and  called  him  Maxi - 
mifiy  in  like  manner  as  Diocletian  formerly 
beftowed  on  Galerius  the  name  of  Maxi - 
mian,  for  the  omen’s  fake,  becaufe  Maxi- 
mian Herculius  had  ferved  him  with  unfha- 
ken  fidelity — “Who  is  that  you  prefent?” — 
u A kinfman  of  mine.” — u Alas  i”  faid  Dio- 
cletian, 
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cletian,  heaving  a deep  figh,  u you  do  not 
M propofe  men  fit  for  the  charge  of  public  af- 
t{  fairs  !” — a I have  tried  them.” — u Then, 
€(  do  you  look  to  it,  who  are  about  to  aflume 
tc  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire  : as  for 
“ me>  while  I continued  Emperor,  long  and 
€t  diligent  have  been  my  labours  in  provi- 
“ ding  for  the  fecurity  of  the  commonweal ; 
f{  and  now,  fhould  any  thing  difaftrous  en- 
u fue,  the  blame  will  not  be  mine.” 

Chap.  XIX. 

Matters  having  been  thus  concerted, 
Diocletian  and  Galerius  went  in  proceflion 
to  publifh  the  nomination  of  Cgfars*  Every 
one  looked  at  Conftantine;  for  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  choice  would  fall  on  him. 
The  troops  prefent,  as  well  as  the  chief  fol- 
diers  of  the  other  legions,  who  had  been 
fummoned  to  the  folemnity,  fixed  their  eyes 
on  Conftantine,  exulted  in  the  hope  of  his 
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approaching  election,  and  occupied  them- 
felves  in  prayers  for  his  profperity.  Near 
three  miles  from  Nicomedia  there  is  an  emi- 
nence, on  the  fummit  of  which  Galerius 
formerly  received  the  purple ; and  there  a 
pillar,  with  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  was  pla- 
ced Thither  the  proceffion  went.  An  af- 
fembly  of  the  foldiers  was  called.  Diocle- 
tian, with  tears,  harangued  them,  and  faidf 
that  he  was  become  infirm,  that  he  needed 
repofe  after  his  fatigues,  and  that  he  would 
refign  the  empire  into  hands  more  vigorous 
and  able,  and  at  the  fame  time  appoint  new 
Ccefars . The  fpe&ators,  with  the  utmoft 
earneftnefs,  waited  for  the  nomination  Sud- 
denly he  declared,  that  the  Cafars  were  Se- 
verus  and  Maximin.  The  amazement  was 
univerfal  : Conflantine  flood  near  in  public 
view,  and  men  began  to  queftion  amongft 
themfeives,  whether  his  name  too  had  not 
been  changed  into  Maximin  \ when,  in  the 
fight  of  all,  Galerius,  firetching  back  his 
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hand,  put  Conftantine  afide,  and  drew  Dais 
forward ; and,  having  diverted  him  of  the 
garb  of  a private  perfon,  fet  him  in  the  moll* 
confpicuous  place.  All  men  wondered  who 
he  could  be,  and  from  whence  he  came  y 
but  none  ventured  to  interpofe,  or  move 
objections,  fo  confounded  were  their  minds 
at  the  ftrange  and  unlooked-for  event.  Dio- 
cletian took  off  his  purple  robe,  put  it  on 
Daia,  and  Tefumed  his  own  original  name  of 
Diodes.  He  defcended  from  the  tribunal* 
and  palled  through  Nicomedia  in  a chariot  y 
and  then  this  old  Emperor,  like  a veteran 
foldier  freed  from  military  fervice,  was  dif- 
mified  into  his  own  country ; while  Daia* 
lately  taken  from  the  tending  of  cattle  in  fo- 
refts  to  ferve  as  a common  foldier,  imme- 
diately made  one  of  the  life-guard,  prefent- 
ly  a tribune,  and  next  day  Ccefary  obtained 
authority  to  trample  under  foot  and  opprefs 
the  empire  of  the  eart  \ a perfon  ignorant 

alike 
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alike  of  war  and  of  civil  affairs,  and  from  a 
herdfman  become  the  leader  of  armies* 

Chap.  XX* 

Galerius  having  effected  the  expulfion 
of  the  two  old  men,  began  to  confider  him- 
felf  alone  as  the  fovereign  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Neceflity  had  required  the  appoint- 
ment of  Conftantius  to  the  firft  rank  ; but 
Galerius  made  frnall  account  of  one  who 
was  of  an  eafy  temper,  and  of  health  decli- 
ning and  precarious.  He  looked  for  the 
fpeedy  death  of  Conftantius  ; and  although 
that  prince  fhould  recover,  it  feerned  not 
difficult  to  force  him  to  put  off  the  imperial 
purple  $ for  what  elfe  could  he  do,  if  prefix- 
ed by  his  three  colleagues  to  abdicate  ? Ga* 
Ierius  had  Licinius  ever  about  his  perfon,  his 
old  and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  his  ear- 
lieft  companion  in  arms,  whofe  counfels  he 
ttfed  in  the  management  of  all  affairs ; yet 

he 
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he  would  not  nominate  Licinius  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Cafar>  with  the  title  of  fon  ; for  he 
purpofed  to  nominate  him,  in  the  room  of 
Gonftantius,  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  with 
the  title  of  brother , while  he  himfeJf  might 
hold  fovereign  authority,  and  rule  over  the 
whole  globe  with  unbounded  licence.  Af- 
ter that,  he  meant  to  have  folemnized  the 
Vicennial  feftival,  to  have  conferred  on  his 
fon  Candidianus,  then  a boy  of  nine  years  of 
age,  the  office  of  Cafar,  and,  m conclufion, 
to  have  refigned,  as  Diocletian  had  done. 
And  thus,  Licinius  and  Severus  being  Em- 
perors, and  Maximin  and  Candidianus  in 
the  next  ftation  of  Cafars,  he  fancied  that, 
environed  as  it  were  by  an  impregnable  wall, 
he  lhould  lead  an  old  age  of  fecurity  and 
peace.  Such  were  his  projects  *,  but  God, 
whom  he  had  made  his  adverlarv,  fruftrated 
all  thofe  imaginations. 
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Chap.  XXI. 

Having  thus  attained  to  the  higheft 
power,  he  bent  his  mind  to  afflict  that  em- 
pire into  which  he  had  opened  his  way.  It 
is  the  manner  and  practice  of  the  Perfians, 
for  the  people  to  yield  themfelves  flaves  to 
their  kings,  and  for  the  kings  to  treat  their 
people  as  flaves.  This  flagitious  man,  from 
the  time  of  his  victories  over  the  Perfians, 
was  not  afhamed  inceflantly  to  extol  fuch  an 
inftitution  ; and  he  refolved  to  eftablifh  it  in 
the  Roman  dominions  : and  becaufe  he  could 
not  do  this  by  an  exprefs  law,  he  fo  acted, 
in  imitation  of  the  Perfian  kings,  as  to  be- 
reave men  of  their  liberties.  He  hrft  of  all 
degraded  thofe  whom  he  meant  to  punifh, 
and  then,  not  only  were  inferior  magiftrates 
put  to  the  torture  by  him,  but  alfo  the  chief 
men  in  cities,  and  perfons  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent rank  j and  this  too  in  matters  of  little 
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moment,  and  in  civil  queftions.  Crucifixion 
was  the  punifhment  ready:  prepared  in  capi- 
tal cafes,  and  for  lefler  crimes,  fetters.  Ma- 
trons of  honourable  ftation  were  dragged 
into  work-houfes  -y  and  when  any  man  was 
to  be  fcourged,  there  were  four  pofts  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  to  them  he  was  tied,  af- 
ter a manner  unknown  in  the  chaftifement 
of  flavesv  What  fhall  I fay  of  his  apartment 
for  fport,  and  of  his  favourite  diverfions  ? 
He  kept  bears,  mod  refembling  himfelf  in 
fiercenefs  and  bulk,  whom,  he  had  collected 
together  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  As 
often  as  he  chofe  to  indulge  his  humour,  he 
ordered  fome  particular  bear  to  be  brought 
in,  and  men  were  thrown  to  that  favage 
animal,  rather  to  be  fwallowed  up  than  de- 
voured ; and  when  their  limbs  were  torn 
afunder,  he  laughed  with*  exceffive  compla- 
cency : nor  did  he  ever  fup  without  being 
fpedlator  of  the  effufion  of  human  blood. 
Men  of  private  ftation  were  condemned  to 
G 2 be 
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be  burnt  alive  ; and  he  began  this  mode  of 
execution  by  editis  againft  the  Chriflians* 
commanding  that,  after  torture  and  con- 
demnation, they  fhould  be  burnt  at  a flow 
Are.  They  were  fixed  to  a flake;  and  fir  fly 
a moderate  flame  was  applied  to  the  foies  of 
their  feet,  until  the  mufcks,  contracted  by 
burning,  were  torn  from  the  bones  ; then 
torches,  lighted  and  put  out  again,  were  di- 
rected to  all  the  members  of  their  bodies  ; fo 
that  no  part  had  any  exemption.  Mean- 
while cold  water  was  continually  poured  on 
their  faces,  and  their  mouths  moiftened^ 
left,  by  reafon  of  their  jaws  being  parched^ 
they  fhould  expire.  At  length  they  did  ex- 
pire, when,  after  many  hours,  the  violent 
heat  had  confumed  their  fkin,  and^  penetra- 
ted into  their  inteftines.  The  dead  carcafes 
were  laid  on  a funeral  pile,  and  wholly 
burnt ; their  bones  were  gathered,  ground 
to  powder,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  or  in* 
to  the  fea. 
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Chap.  XXIL 

And  now  that  cruelty,  which  he  had 
learned  in  torturing  the  Chriftians,  became 
habitual,  and  he  exercifed  it  againft  all  men 
indifcriminatelv.  He  was  not  wont  to  indi£t 
the  flighter  forts  of  punifhment,  as  to  banifh, 
to  imprifon,  or  to  fend  criminals  to  work 
rn  the  mines ; but  to  burn,  to  crucify,  toex- 
pofe  to  wild  beads,  were  things  done  daily', 
and  without  hefitation.  For  fmaller  offen- 
ces, thofe  of  his  own  houfehold  and  his 
ftewards  were  chaftifed  with  lances,  inftead 
©f  rods,  and,  in  great  offences,  to  be  be- 
headed was  an  indulgence  fhewn  to  very  few ; 
and  it  feemed  as  a favour,  on  account  of  old 
lervices,  when  one  was  permitted  to  die  in 
the  eafieft  manner.  But  thefe  were  flight 
evils  in  the  government  of  Galerius,  when 
compared  with  what  follows.  For  eloquence 
was  extinguifhed,,  pleaders  cut  off,  and  the 
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learned  in  the  laws  either  exiled  or  flainv  | , 
Ufeful  letters  came  to  be  viewed  in  the  fame  ; 
light  as  magical  and  forbidden;  arts;  and  all 
who  poffeffed  them  were  trampled  upon  and 
execrated,  as  if  they  had  been,  hoftile  to  go- 
vernment,. and  public  enemies.  Law  was 
diflblved,  and  unbounded  licence  permitted 
to  judges  ; to  judges  chofen  from  amongft 
the  foldiery,  rude  and  illiterate  men,  and  let 
loofe  upon  the  provinces,  without  afleflbrs 
to  guide  or  controul  them. 

Chap.  XXIII. 

But  that  which  gave  rife  to  public  and 
universal  calamity,  was  the  tax  impofed  at 
©nee  on  each  province  and  city.  Surveyors- 
having been  fpread  abroad,  and  occupied  in 
a general  and  fevere  ferutiny,  horrible  feenes 
were  exhibited,  like  the  outrages  of  victo- 
rious enemies,  and  the  wretched  ftate  of 
captives.  Each  fpot  of  ground  was  meafu- 
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red,  vines  and  fruit-trees  numbered,  lifts  ta- 
ken of  animals  of  every  kind,  and  a capita- 
tion-roll made  tip.  In  cities,  the  common 
people,  whether  rdlding  within  or  without 
the  walls,  were  affembied,  the  market  places 
filled  with  crowds  of  families,  all  attended 
with  their  children  and  flaves,  the  noife  of 
torture  and  fcourges  refounded,  fons  were 
hung  on  the  rack  to  force  discovery  of  the 
effects  of  their  fathers,  the  moft  trufty  flaves 
compelled  by  pain  to  bear  witnefs  againft 
their  mafters,  and  wives  to  bear  witnefs 
againft  their  hufbands.  In  default  of  all 
other  evidence,  men  were  tortured  to  fpeak 
againft  themfelves  *,  and  no  fooner  did  ago- 
ny oblige  them  to  acknowledge  what  they 
had  not,  but  thofe  imaginary  effects  were 
noted  down  in  the  lifts.  Neither  youth,  nor 
old  age,  nor  ficknefs,  afforded  any  exemp- 
tion. The  difeafed  and  the  infirm  were  car- 
ried in  ; the  age  of  each  was  eftimated  \ and, 
that  the  capitation-tax  might  be  enlarged, 
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years  were  added  to  the  young,  and  ftnrcfc 
off  from  the  old.  General  lamentation  and 
forrow  prevailed.  Whatever,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  conquerors  had  done  to  the  conquer- 
ed, the  like  did  this  man  prefume  to  perpe- 
trate againft  Romans  and  the  fubje&s  of 
Rome,  becaufe  his  forefathers  had  been  made 
liable  to  a like  tax  impofed  by  the  victorious 
Trajan,  as  a penalty  on  the  Dacians  for 
their  frequent  rebellions.  After  this,  mo- 
ney was  levied  for  each  head,  as  if  a price 
had  been  paid  for  liberty  to  exift ; yet  full 
truft  was  not  repofed  on  the  fame  fet  of  fur- 
veyors,  but  others  and  others  ftill  were  fent 
round  to  make  farther  difcoveries  : and  thus 
the  tributes  were  redoubled,  not  becaufe  the 
new  furveyors  made  any  freih  difcoveries, 
but  becaufe  they  added  at  pleafure  to  the 
former  rates,  left  they  fhould  feem  to  have 
been  employed  to  no  purpofe.  Meanwhile 
the  number  of  animals  decreafed,  and  men 
died ; ncverthelefs  taxes  were  paid  even  for 
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the  dead  ; fo  that  no  one  could  either  live, 
or  ceafe  to  live,  without  being  fubje£t  to  im- 
pofitions.  There  remained  mendicants  alone, 
from  whom  nothing  could  be  exacted,  and 
whom  their  mifery  and  wretchednefs  fecu- 
red  from  ill  treatment.  But  this  pious  man 
had  companion  on  them  j and  determining 
that  they  fhould  remain  no  longer  in  indi- 
gence, he  caufed  them  all  to  be  aflembled, 
put  on  board  vefTels,  and  funk  in  the  fea. 
So  merciful  was  he  in  making  proviflon 
that  under  his  adminifiration  no  man  fhould 
want  ! And  thus,  while  he  took  effectual 
meafures  that  none,  under  the  feigned  pre- 
text of  poverty,  fhould  elude  the  tax,  he 
put  to  death  a multitude  of  real  wretches, 
in  violation  of  every  law  of  humanity. 

Chap.  XXIV. 

Already  the  judgement  of  God  ap- 
proached him,  and  that  feafon  enfued  in 
H which 
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which  hte  fortunes  began  to  droop  and  to 
wade  away.  While  occupied  in  the  manner 
that  I have  defcribed  above,  he  did  not  fet 
himfelf  to  fubvert  or  expel  Conftantius,  but 
waited  for  his  death,  not  imagining,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  fo  nigh.  Conftantius,  ha- 
ving become  exceedingly  ill,  wrote  to  Gale- 
rius,  and  requefted  that  his  fon  Conftan- 
tine  might  be  fent  to  fee  him.  He  had  made 
a like  requeft  long  before,  but  in  vain  ; for 
Galerius  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  grant 
it  •,  on  the  contrary,  he  laid  repeated  fnares 
for  the  life  of  that  young  man,  becaufe  he 
durft  not  ufe  open  violence,  left:  he  fhould 
ftir  up  civil  wars  againft  himfelf,  and  incur 
that  which  he  moft  dreaded,  the  hate  and 
refentment  of  the  army.  Under  pi’etence 
of  manly  exercife  and  recreation,  he  made 
him  combat  with  wild  beafts  : but  this  de- 
vice was  fruftrated  *,  for  the  power  of  God 
protected  Conftantine,  and,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  jeopardy,  refcued  him  from  the 
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hands  of  Galerius  At  length,  Galerius, 
when  he  could  no  longer  avoid  complying 
with  the  requeft  of  Conftantius,  one  evening 
gave  Conftantine  a warrant  to  depart,  and 
commanded  him  to  fet  out  next  morning 
with  the  imperial  defpatches.  Galerius  meant 
either  to  find  fome  pretext  for  detaining 
Conftantine,  or  to  forward  orders  to  Seve- 
rus  for  arrefting  him  on  the  road.  Con- 
ftantine difcerned  his  purpofe ; and  there- 
fore after  flipper,  when  the  Emperor  was 
gone  to  reft,  he  hafted  away,  carried  off 
from  the  principal  ftages  all  the  horfes  main- 
tained at  the  public  expence,  and  efcaped. 
Next  day  the  Emperor,  having  purpofely  re- 
mained in  his  bed  chamber  until  noon,  or- 
dered Conftantine  to  be  called  into  his  pre- 
fence ; but  he  learnt 'that  Conftantine  had 
fet  out  immediately  after  fupper.  Outra- 
geous with  paffion,  he  ordered  horfes  to  be 
made  ready,  that  Conftantine  might  be  pur- 
fued  and  dragged  back  ; and  hearing  that 
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all  the  horfes  had  been  carried  off  from  the 
great  road,  he  could  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  Meanwhile  Conftantine,  journeying 
with  incredible  rapid ity,  reached  his  father* 
who  was  already  about  to  expire.  Conftan- 
tius  recommended  his  fon  to  the  foldiers, 
delivered  the  fovereign  authority  into  his 
hands,  and  then  died,  as  his  wifh  had  long 
been,  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Conftantine  Auguftus,  having  a flume  d the 
government,  made  it  his  firft  care  to  reftore 
the  Chriftians  to  the  exercife  of  their  wor- 
fliip  and  to  their  God  ; and  fo  began  his  ad- 
miniftration  by  re-eftabliftiing  the  holy  reli- 
gion. 


Chap.  XXV. 

Some  few  days  after,  the  portrait  of  Coxi- 
ftantine,  adorned  with  laurels,  was  brought 
to  the  pernicious  wild  beaft,  [that,  by  recei- 
ving that  fvmbol,  he  might  acknowledge 
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Conftantine  in  the  quality  of  Emperor ].  He 
hefitated  long  whether  to  receive  it  or  no t9 
and  he  was  about  to  commit  both  the  por- 
trait and  its  bearer  to  the  flames  ; but  his 
confidents  difluaded  him  from  a refolution 
fo  frantic  : they  admonilhed  him  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  they  reprefented,  that,  if  Conftan- 
tine  came  with  an  armed  force,  all  the  fol- 
diers  againft  whofe  inclination  obfeure  or 
unknown  Cafars  had  been  created,  would 
acknowledge  him,  and  crowd  eagerly  to  his 
ftandard.  So  Galei  ius,  although  with  the 
utmoft  unwillingnefs,  accepted  the  portrait 
and  fent  the  imperial  purple  to  Conftantine* 
that  he  might  feein  of  his  own  accord  to 
have  received  that  prince  into  partnerfhip  of 
power  with  him.  And  now  his  plans  were 
deranged,  and  he  could  not,  as  he  intended 
formerly,  admit  Licinius,  without  exceed- 
ing the  limited  number  of  Emperors.  But 
this  he  devifed,  that  Severus,  who  was  more 
advanced  in  life,  fhould  be  named  Emperor 9 
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and  that  Conftantine,  inftead  of  the  title  of 
Emperor , to  which  he  had  been  n^med, 
fhould  receive  that  of  Ccefar  in  common  with 
Maximin  Daia,  and  fo  be  degraded  from 
the  fecond  place  to  the  fourth. 

Chap.  XXVI. 

Things  feemed  to  be  arranged  in  fome 
meafure  to  the  fatisfatftion  of  Galerius,  when 
another  alarm  was  brought,  that  his  fon- in- 
law Maxentius  had  been  declared  Emperor 
at  Rome.  The  caufe  was  this  : Galerius 
having  refolved,  by  permanent  taxes,  to  de- 
vour the  empire,  foared  to  fuch  extrava- 
gance in  folly,  as  not  to  allow  an  exemption 
from  that  thraldom  even  to  the  Roman 
people.  Tax  gatherers,  therefore,  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Piome,  and  make  out  lifts 
of  the  citizens.  Much  about  the  fame  time 
Galerius  had  reduced  the  pretorian  guards ; 
there  remained  at  Rome  a few  foldiers  of 
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that  body,  who,  profiting  of  the  opportu- 
nity, put  fome  magiftrates  to  death,  and, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  tumultuary  po- 
pulace, cloathed  Maxentius  in  the  imperial 
purple.  Galerius,  on  receiving  this  news, 
was  diflurbed  at  the  ftrangenels  of  the  event, 
but  not  much  difmayed.  He  hated  Maxen- 
tius, and  he  could  not  bellow  on  him  the 
dignity  of  Cafar , already  enjoyed  by  two, 
fDaia  and  ConflantineJ  ; befides,  he  thought 
it  enough  for  him  to  have  once  bellowed 
that  dignity  againft  his  inclination  So  he 
Sent  for  Severus,  exhorted  him  to  regain 
his  dominion  and  fovereignty,  and  he  put 
tinder  his  command  that  army  which  Maxi- 
niian  Herculius  had  formerly  commanded, 
that  he  might  attack  Maxentius  at  Piome. 
There  the  foldiers  of  Maximian  had  been 
often  times  received  with  every  fort  of  luxu- 
rious accommodation  \ fo  that  they  were  not 
only  interefted  to  preferve  the  city,  but  they 
alfo  longed  to  fix  their  refidence  in  it. 
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Maxentius  well  knew  the  enormity  of  his 
own  offences;  and  although  he  had,  as  it 
were,  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  fervices  of 
his  father’s  army,  and  might  have  hoped  to 
draw  it  over  to  himlelf,  yet  he  reflected, 
that  this  confideration  might  occur  to  Ga- 
lerius  alfo,  and  induce  him  to  leave  Severus 
in  Illyricum,  and  march  in  perfon  with  his 
own  army  againft  Rome.  Under  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions,  Maxentius  fought  to  protect 
himfelf  from  the  danger  that  hung  over  him. 
To  his  father,  who  fince  his  abdication  refi- 
ded  in  Campania,  he  fent  the  purple,  and 
faluted  him  again  Augnjlus . Maximian,  gi- 
ven to  change,  eagerly  refumed  that  purple 
of  which  he  had  unwillingly  divefted  himfelf. 
Meanwhile  Severus  marched  on,  and  with 
his  troops  approached  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Pi'efently  the  foldiers  x'aifed  up  their  enfigns, 
abandoned  Severus,  and  yielded  themfelves 
to  Maxentius,  againft  whom  they  had  come. 
What  remained  but  flight  for  Severus,  thus 
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deferred  ? He  was  encountered  by  Maxi- 
mian,  • who  had  refumed  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. On  this  he  took  refuge  in  Ravenna* 
and  £hut  himfeif  up  there  with  a few  fol- 
diers.  But  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to 
be  delivered  up,  he  voluntarily  furrendered 
himfeif,  and  reftored  the  purple  to  him  from 
whom  he  had  received  it ; and  after  this  he 
obtained  no  other  grace  but  that  of  an  eafy 
death ; for  he  was  compelled  to  open  his 
veins,  and  in. that  gentle  manner  expired. 

Chap.  XXVII. 

But  Maximian,  who  knew  the  outra- 
geous temper  of  Galerius,  began  to  confider, 
that,  fired  with  rage  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Severus,  he  would  march  into  Italy,  and 
that  poffibly  he  might  be  joined  by  Daia, 
and  fo  bring  into  the  field  forces  too  power- 
ful to  be  re  lifted.  Having  therefore  forti- 
fied Rome,  and  made  diligent  provifion  for 
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a de  fen  five  war,  Maximian  went  into  Gaul* 
that  he  might  give  his  younger  daughter 
Faufta  in  marriage  to  Conftantine,  and  thus 
win  over  that  prince  to  his  intereft.  Mean- 
while Galerius  affembled  his  troops,  invaded 
Italy,  and  advanced  towards  Rome*  refol- 
ving  to  extinguish  the  fenate,  and  put  the 
whole  people  to  the  fword  But  he  found 
every  thing  Ihut  and  fortified  againft  him. 
There  was  no  hope  of  carrying  the  place  by 
ftorm,  and  to  bcfiege  it  was  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking ; for  Galerius  had  not  brought 
with  him  an  army  fufficient  to  inveft  the 
walls.  Probably,  having  never  feen  Rome, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  little  fuperior  in  fize  to- 
thofe  cities  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
But  foine  of  his  legions,  detefting  the  wicked 
enterprife  of  a father  againft  his  fon-in-law* 
and  of  Romans  againft  Rome,  renounced 
his  authority,  and  carried  over  their  enfigns 
to  the  enemy.  Already  had  his  remaining 
foldiers  begun  to  waver*  when  Galerius* 
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dreading  a fate  like  that  of  Severus,  and 
having  his  haughty  fpirit  broken  and  humi- 
liated, threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  continued  to  befeech  them  that 
he  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  foe,  until, 
by  the  promife  of  mighty  largefles,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them.  Then  he  retreated  from 
Rome,  and  fled  in  great  diforder.  Eafily 
might  he  have  been  cut  off  in  his  flight,  had 
any  one  purfued  him,  even  with  a fmall  body 
of  troops.  He  was  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
allowed  his  foldiers  to  difperfe  themfelves, 
and  to  plunder  and  deftroy  far  and  wide, 
that  if  there  were  any  purfuers,  they  might 
be  deprived  of  all  means  of  fubflftence  in  a 
ruined  country.  So  the  parts  of  Italy  through 
which  that  peftilent  band  took  its  courfe  were 
wafted,  all  things  pillaged,  matrons  forced, 
virgins  violated,  parents  and  huibands  com- 
pelled, by  torture,  to  difclofe  where  they 
had  concealed  their  goods,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  > flocks  and  herds  of  cattle 
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•were  driven  off  like  fpoils  taken  from  bar- 
barians. And  thus  did  he,  once  a Roman 
Xmperor,  but  now  the  ravager  of  Italy,  re- 
tire into  his  own  territories,  after  having  af- 
flicted all  men  indifcriminately  with  the  ca- 
lamities of  war.  Long  ago  indeed,  and  at 
the  very  time  of  his  obtaining  fovereign 
power,  he  had  avowed  himfelf  the  enemy  of 
the  Ftoman  name  -,  and  he  propofed,  that 
the  empire  fhould  be  called^  not  the  Romany 
but  the  Dacian  empire. 

Chap,  xxvin. 

After  the  flight  of  Galerius,  Maxiniian, 
having  returned  from  Gaul,  held  authority 
in  common  with  his  fon  : but  more  obe- 
dience was  yielded  to  the  young  man  than 
to  the  old ; for  Maxentius  had  moft  power, 
and  had  been  longeft  in  pmTeflion  of  it ; and 
it  was  to  him  that  Maximian  owed  on  this 
oxcaflon  the  imperial  dignity.  The  old  man 
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"was  impatient  at  being  denied  the  exercife  of 
mncontrouled  fovereignty,  and  envied  his  fon 
with  a childiih  fpirit  of  rivalry ; and  there- 
fore he  began  to  confider  how  he  might  ex- 
pel Maxentius,  and  refume  his  ancient  do- 
minion, This  appeared  eafy,  becaufe  the 
foldiers  who  defected  Severus  had  origi- 
nally ferved  in  his  own  army.  He  called  an 
affembly  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
foldiers,  as  if  he  had  been  to  make  an  ha- 
rangue on  the  calamitous  iituation  of  public 
affairs.  After  having  fpoken  much  on  that 
fubjeft,  he  ftretched  his  hands  towards  his 
fon,  charged  him  as  author  of  all  ills,  and 
prime  caufe  of  the  calamities  of  the  ftate, 
and  then  tore  the  purple  from  his  fhoulders* 
Maxentius,  thus  ftripped,  leaped  headlong 
from  the  tribunal,  and  was  received  into  the 
arms  of  the  foldiers.  Their  rage  and  cla- 
mour confounded  the  unnatural  old  man, 
and,  like  another  Tarquin  the  Proud,  he 
twas  driven  from  Rome. 

Chap* 
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Chap.  XXIX. 

Then  Maximian  returned  into  Gaul;  and 
after  having  made  fome  ftay  in  thofe  quar- 
ters, he  went  to  Galerius,  the  enemy  of  his 
fon,  that  they  might  confer  together,  as  he 
pretended,  about  the  fettlement  of  the  com- 
monweal ; but  his  true  purpofe  was,  under 
colour  of  reconciliation,  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  murdering  Galerius,  and  of  fei- 
zing  his  fhare  of  the  empire,  inftead  of  his 
own,  from  which  he  had  been  every  where 
excluded. 

Diodes  was  at  the  court  of  Galerius  when 
Maximian  arrived ; for  Galerius,  meaning 
now  to  inveft  Licinius  with  the  enfigns  of 
fupreme  power  in  the  room  of  Severus,  had 
lately  fent  for  Diodes  to  be  prefent  at  the  fo-* 
lemnity.  So  it  was  performed  in  prefence 
both  of  him  and  of  Maximian  : and  thus 
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there  were  fix  who  ruled  the  empire  at  one 
and  the  fame  time. 

Now  the  defigns  of  Maximian  having  been 
fruftrated,  he  took  flight,  as  he  had  done 
twice  before,  and  returned  into  Gaul,  with 
a heart  full  of  wickednefs,  and  intending,  by 
treacherous  devices,  to  over-reach  Conftan- 
tine,  who  was  not  only  his  own  fan-in-law, 
but  alfo  the  child  of  his  fon-in-law  ^ and 
that  he  might  the  more  fuccefsfully  deceive, 
he  laid  afide  the  imperial  purple.  The  Franks 
had  taken  up  arms  : Maximian  advifed  the 
unfufpe&ing  Conftantine  not  to  lead  all  his 
troops  againft  them  and  he  faid,  that  a few 
foldiers  would  fuffice  to  fubdue  thofe  barba- 
rians. He  gave  this  advice,  that  an  army 
might  be  left  for  him  to  win  over  to  himfelf, 
and  that  Conftantine,  by  reafon  of  his  fcan- 
ty  forces,  might  be  overpowered.  The  young 
prince  believed  the  advice  to  be  judicious, 
becaufe  given  by  an  aged  and  experienced 
commander  5 and  he  followed  it,  becaufe 
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given  by  a father-in-law.  He  marched,  leav 
ving  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  his  forces 
behind.  Maximian  waited  a few  days  ; and* 
as  foon  as,  by  his  calculation,  Conftantine 
had  entered  the  territory  of  the  barbarians,, 
he  fuddenly  refumed  the  imperial  purple,, 
feized  the  public  treafures,  after  his  wont 
made  ample  donatives  to  the  foldiery,  and 
feigned  that  fuch  difafters  had.  befallen  Con^ 
ftantme  as  foon  after  befell  himfelf.  Con- 
ftantine was  prefently  informed  of  thofe  e- 
vents,  and,  by  marches  aftonifhingly  rapid, 
he  flew  back  with  his  army..  Maximian,  not 
yet  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  was  overpower- 
ed at  unawares,  and  the  foldiers  returned  to 
their  duty.  Maximian  had  poffefied  himfelf 
of  Marfeilles,  [he  fled  thither],  and  fhut 
the  gates.  Conftantine  drew  nigh,  and  feer 
ing  Maximian  on  the  walls,  addrefTed  him 
in  no  harfli  or  hoftiie  language,  and  de.- 
manded,  what  he  meant,  and  what  it  was  1 
that  he  wanted,  and  why  he  had  a<fted  in  a i 
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way  fo  peculiarly  unbecoming  him  ? But 
Maximian  from  the  walls  incefiantly  uttered 
abufe  and  curfes  againft  Conftantine.  Then, 
of  a fudden,  the  gates  on  the  oppofite  fide 
having  been  unbarred,  the  befiegers  were 
admitted  into  the  city.  The  rebel  Emperor, 
an  unnatural  parent,  and  a perfidious  father- 
in-law,  was  dragged  into  the  prefence  of 
Conftantine,  heard  a recital  made  of  his 
crimes,  was  diverted  of  his  imperial  robe, 
and,  after  this  reprimand,  obtained  his  life. 

Chap.  XXX. 

Maximian,  having  thus  forfeited  the  re- 
fpe£t  due  to  an  Emperor  and  a father-in- 
law,  grew  impatient  at  his  abafed  condition, 
and,  emboldened  by  impunity,  formed  new 
plots  againft  Conftantine.  He  addrefied  him- 
felf  to  his  daughter  Faufta,  and,  as  well  by 
intreaties,  as  by  the  Toothing  of  flattery,  fo- 
licited  her  to  betray  her  hufband.  He  pro- 
K mifed 
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xnifed  to  obtain  for  her  a more  honourable 
alliance  than  that  with  Conftantine  ; and  he 
requefted  her  to  allow  the  bed-chamber  of 
the  Emperor  to  be  left  open,  and  to  be 
{lightly  guarded.  Faufta  undertook  to  do 
whatever  he  aiked,  and  inftantly  revealed  the 
whole  to  her  hufband.  A plan  was  laid  for 
detecting  Maximian  in  the  very  execution  of 
his  crime.  They  placed  a bafe  eunuch  to 
be  murdered  inftead  of  the  Emperor.  At 
the  dead  of  night  Maximian  arofe,  and  per- 
ceived all  things  to  be  favourable  for  his  in- 
fidious  purpofe.  There  were  few  foldiers 
on  guard,  and  thefe  too  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  bed-chamber.  However,  to  pre- 
vent fufpicion,  he  accofted  them,  and  faid, 
that  he  had  had  a dream  which  he  wifhed  to 
communicate  to  his  fon-in-law.  He  went 
iu  armed,  flew  the  eunuch,  fprung  forth  ex- 
ultingly,  and  avowed  the  murder.  At  that 
moment  Conftantine  fhewed  himfelf  on  the 
oppoilte  iide  with  a band  of  foldiers  \ the 

dead 
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dead  body  was  brought  out  of  the  bed- 
chamber ; the  murderer,  taken  in  the  faft, 
all  aghaft, 


“ Stood  like  a (tone,  filent  and  motionlefs ; ” 

while  Conftantine  upbraided  him  for  his  im- 
piety and  enormous  guilt.  At  laft,  Maxi- 
mian  obtained  leave  that  the  manner  of  his 
death  fhould  be  at  his  own  choice,  and  ho 
ft  r angled  hi  mi  elf. 

Thus  that  mightieft  fovereign  of  Rome, 
who  ruled  fo  long  with  exceeding  glory, 
and  who  celebrated  his  twentieth  anniverfa- 
ry,  thus  that  moft  haughty  man  had  his 
neck  broken,  and  ended  his  deteftable  life 
by  a death- bafe  and  ignominious. 

Chap.  XXXI. 

From  Maximian,  God,  the  avenger  of 
religion  and  of  his  people,  turned  his  eyes 
Ii  z to 
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to  Galerius,  the  author  of  the  acturfed  per- 
fecution,  that  in  his  punifhment  alfo  he 
might  manifeft  the  power  of  his  Majefty. 
Galerius  too  was  purpofing  to  celebrate  his 
twentieth  anniverfary , and  as,  under  that 
pretext,  he  had,  by  new  taxes  payable  in 
gold  and  {liver,  oppreffed  the  provinces,  fa 
now,  that  he  might  recompenfe  them  by  ce- 
lebrating the  promifed  feftival,  he  ufed  the 
like  pretext  for  repeating  his  oppreflions. 
Who  can  relate  in  fit  terms  the  methods 
ufed  to  harafs  mankind  in  levying  the  tax* 
and  efpeciallv  with  regard  to  corn,  and  the 
other  fruits  of  the  earth  ? The  officers,  or 
rather  the  executioners,  of  all  the  different 
magiftrates,  feized  on  each  individual,  and 
would  never  let  go  their  hold.  No  man 
knew  to  whom  he  ought  to  make  payment 
firft.  There  was  no  difpenfation  given  to 
thofe  who  had  nothing  ; and  they  were  re- 
quired, under  pain  of  being  variouffy  tor- 
tured, inftantly  to  pay,  notwkhftanding  their 

inability. 
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inability.  Many  guards  were  fet  round,  no 
breathing  time  was  granted,  or,  at  any  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  the  leaft  refpite  from  exac- 
tions. Different  magiftrates,  or  the  officers 
of  different  magiftrates,  frequently  contend- 
ed for  the  right  of  levying  the  tax  from  the 
fame  perfons.  No  threihing-floor  without 
a tax-gatherer,  no  vintage  without  a watch* 
and  nought  left  for  the  fuftenance  of  the 
hufbandman  f That  food  Ihould  be  fnatch- 
ed  from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  had  earn- 
ned  it  by  toil,  was  grievous  : the  hope,  how- 
ever, of  being  afterwards  relieved,  might 
have  made  that  grievance  fupportable  j but 
it  was  neceffary  for  every  one  who  appeared 
at  the  anniverfary  feftival,  to  provide  robes 
of  various  kinds,  and  gold  and  filver  belides. 
And  “ how  [might  one  have  laid]  fhall  I 
“ furnilh  myl’elf  with  thofe  things,  oh  ty- 
*f  rant  void  of  understanding,  if  you  carry 
f<  off  the  whole  fruits  of  my  ground,  and 
4C  violently  feize  its  expected  produce  i” 

Thu  Sj 


Thus,  throughout  the  dominions  of  Gale* 
rius,  men  were  fpoiled  of  their  goods,  andi 
all  was  raked  together  into  the  imperial  trea- 
fury,  that  the  Emperor  might  be  enabled  to 
perform  his  vow  of  celebrating  a feftival*, 
which  he  was  doomed  never  to  celebrate* 

Chap*  XXXII. 

Maximin  Daia  was  incenfed  at  the  no** 
mination  of  Licinius  to  the  dignity  of  Empe — 
vor,  and  he  would  no  longer  be  called  Ccejarr, 
or  allow  liimfelf  to  be  ranked  as  third  in  au- 
thority. Galerius,  by  repeated  meflages,  be- 
fought  Daia  to  yield,  and  to  acquiefce  in  his 
arrangement,  to  give  place  to  age,  and  to> 
reverence  the  gray  hairs  of  Licinius.  But 
Daia  became  more  and  more  infolent  \ he 
urged,  that  as  it  was  he  who  firft  aflumed: 
the  purple,  fo,  by  polTeffion,  he  had  right 
to  priority  in  rank  y and  he  fet  at  nought  the 
ixureaties  and  the  injun&ions  of  Galerius.  > 

That 
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That  brute  animal  was  ftung  to  the  quick* 
and  bellowed,  when  the  mean  creature  whom 
he  had  made  Ccefar  in  expedition  of  his 
thorough  obfequioufnels,  forgot  the  great 
favour  conferred  on  him,  and  impioufly 
withftood  the  requefts  and  will  of  his  bene- 
factor. Galerius,  at  length,  overcome  by 
the  obftinacy  of  Daia,  aboil fhed  the  fubor- 
dinate  title  of  Ccefar , gave  to  himfelf  and  Li- 
cinius  that  of  the  Augufti , and  to  Daia  and 
Conftantine  that  of  fons  of  the  Augufti,  Daia, 
fome  time  after,  in  a letter  to  Galerius,  took 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  at  the  laft  general 
mufter  he  had  been  faluted  by  his  army  un- 
der the  title  of  Auguftus . Galerius,  vexed 
.and  grieved  at  this,  commanded  that  all  the 
four  fhould  have  the  appellation  of  Emperor. 

Chap.  XXXIII. 

And  now,  when  Galerius  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  God  ftruck  him 

with 
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with  an  incurable  plague.  A malignant  ul- 
cer formed  itfelf  low  down  in  his  fecret 
parts,  and  fpread  by  degrees.  The  phyfi- 
cians  attempted  to  eradicate  it,  and  healed 
up  the  place  affe&ed.  But  the  fore,  after 
having  been  fkinned  over,  broke  out  again ; 
a vein  burft,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  endanger  his  life.  The  blood, 
however,  was  flopped,  although  with  diffi- 
culty. The  phyficians  had  to  undertake  their 
operations  anew,  and  at  length  they  cicatri- 
fed  the  wound-  In  confequence  of  fome 
flight  motion  of  his  body,  Galerius  received 
a hurt,  and  the  blood  ftreamed  more  abun- 
dantly than  before.  He  grew  emaciated, 
pallid,  and  feeble,  and  the  bleeding  then 
ftanched.  The  ulcer  began  to  be  infenfible 
to  the  remedies  applied,  and  a gangrene  fei- 
zed  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  difFufed 
itfelf  the  wider  the  more  the  corrupted  flefh 
was  cut  away,  and  every  thing  employed  as 

the 
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the  means  of  cure,  ferved  but  to  aggravate 
the  difeafe. 

w The  mafters  of  the  healing  art  withdrew. 

Then  famous  phyficians  were  brought  in 
from  all  quarters  ; but  no  human  means  had 
any  fuccefs.  Apollo  and  Aifculapius  were 
befought  importunately  for  remedies : Apol- 
lo did  prescribe,  and  the  diftemper  augment- 
ed. Already  approaching  to  its  deadly  cri- 
fis,  it  had  occupied  the  lower  regions  of  his 
body *,  his  bowels  came  out.  and  his  whole 
feat  putrified.  The  lucklefs  phyficians,  al- 
though without  hope  of  overcoming  the  ma- 
lady, ceafed  not  to  apply  fomentations,  and 
adminifter  medicines.  The  humours  having 
been  repelled,  the  diftemper  attacked  his  in* 
teftines,  and  worms  were  generated  in  his 
body.  The  ftench  was  fo  foul  as  to  pervade 
not  only  the  palace,  but  even  the  whole  ci- 
ty : and  no  wonder  •,  for  by  that  time  the 
L pafTages 
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paffages  from  his  bladder  and  bowels,  having 
been  devoured  by  the  worms,  became  indif- 
criminate,  and  his  body,  with  intolerable 
anguilh,  was  diflolved  into  one  mafs  of  cor- 
ruption, 

“ Stung  to  the  foul,  he  bellowed  with  the  pain, 
“ So  roars  the  wounded  bull.”  Pitt. 

They  applied  warm  flefh  of  animals  to  the 
chief  feat  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  warmth 
might  draw  out  thofe  minute  worms  •,  and 
accordingly,  when  the  drefiings  were  re- 
moved, there  iffued  forth  an  innumerable 
fwarm  : neverthelefs  the  prolific  difeafe  had 
hatched  fwarms  much  more  abundant  to 
prey  upon  and  confume  his  intertines.  Al- 
ready, through  a complication  of  diftempers, 
the  different  parts  of  his  body  had  loft  their 
natural  form  *,  the  fupericr  part  was  dry, 
meagre,  and  haggard,  and  his  ghaftly-look- 
ing  fidn  had  fettled  itfeif  deep  amongft  his 
bones,  while  the  inferior,  diftended  like  blad- 
ders, 
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ders,  retained  no  appearance  of  joints.  Thefe 
things  happened  in  the  courfe  of  a complete 
year;  and  at  length,  overcome  by  calamities, 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  God,  and  he 
cried  aloud  in  the  intervals  of  raging  pain, 
that  he  would  re-edify  the  church  which  he 
had  demolilhed,  and  make  atonement  for 
his  mifdeeds  ; and  when  he  was  near  his  end, 
he  publiihed  an  edift  of  the  tenor  following. 

Chap.  XXXIV. 

u Amongst  our  other  regulations  for 
tc  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  common- 
gt  weal,  we  have  hitherto  ftudied  to  reduce 
“ all  things  to  a conformity  with  the  an- 
€t  cient  laws  and  public  difcipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

t(  It  has  been  our  aim  in  an  efpecial  man- 
<c  ner,  that  the  Chriftians  aifo,  who  had 
€€  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  forefa- 
“ thers,  fhould  return  to  right  opinions. 

L 2 “ For 
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“ For  fuch  wilfulnefs  and  folly  had,  we 
know  not  how,  taken  poffeffion  of  them, 
“ that  inftead  of  obferving  thofe  ancient  in- 
44  ftitutions,  which  poffibly  their  own  fore- 
44  fathers  had  eftablifhed,  they,  through  ca- 
44  price,  made  laws  to  themfelves,  and  drew 
41  together  into  different  foeieties  many  men 
44  of  widely  different  perfuafions. 

44  After  the  publication  of  our  edift,  or- 
44  daining  the  Chriftians  to  betake  themfelves 
44  to  the  obfervance  of  the  ancient  inftrtu- 
•4  tions,  many  of  them  were  fubdued  through 
44  the  fear  of  danger,  and  moreover  many 
“ of  them  were  expofed  to  jeopardy  : ne- 
44  verthelefs  becaufe  great  numbers  ftill  per- 
€<  lift  in  their  opinions,  and  becaufe  we  have 
44  perceived,  that  at  prefent  they  neither 
pay  reverence  and  due  adoration  to  the 
t4  gods,  nor  yet  worfhip  their  own  God* 
44  therefore  we,  from  our  wonted  clemency 
44  in  bellowing  pardon  on  all,  have  judged 
44  it  fit  to  extend  our  indulgence  to  thofe 

44  men3 
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ic  men,  and  to  permit  them  again  to  be 
1 6 Chriftians,  and  to  eftablifh  the  places  of 
u their  religious  afTemblies ; yet  fo  as  that 
u they  offend  not  againft  good  order. 

M By  another  mandate  we  purpofe  to  fig- 
<c  nify  unto  magiftrates,  how  they  ought 
€i  herein  to  demean  themfelves. 

“ Wherefore  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
€<  Chriftians,  in  confequence  of  this  our  to- 
u leration,  to  pray  to  their  God  for  our 
welfare,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  and 
€€  for  their  own  •,  that  the  commonweal  may 
continue  fafe  in  every  quarter,  and  that 
il  they  themfelves  may  live  fecurely  in  their 
habitations.” 


Chap.  XXXV. 

This  edift  was  promulgated  at  Nicome- 
dia  on  the  day  preceding  the  kalends  of 
May,  [30th  of  April],  in  the  eighth  conful- 
fhip  of  Galerius,  and  the  fecond  of  Maxi- 
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-min  Daia.  Then,  the  prifon-gates  having 
been  thrown  open,  you,  my  belt  beloved 
Donatus,  together  with  the  other  confelTors 
for  the  faith,  were  fet  at  liberty  from  a jail, 
which  had  been  your  refidence  for  hx  years. 
Galerius,  however,  did  not,  by  publication 
of  this  edift,  obtain  the  divine  forgivenefs. 
In  a few  days  after  he  was  confumed  by  the 
horrible  difeafe  that  had  brought  on  an  uni- 
verfal  putrefa&ion.  Dying,  he  recommend- 
ed his  wife  and  fon  to  Licinius,  and  deliver- 
ed them  over  into  his  hands.  This  event 
was  known  at  Nicomedia  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  [May].  His  vicennial  anniver- 
fary  was  to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  en- 
fuing  kalends  of  March,  [ift  March  follow- 
ing ] 

Chap.  XXXVI. 

Data,  on  receiving  this  news,  hafted  with 
relays  of  horfes  from  the  eaft,  to  feize  the 

dominions 
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dominions  of  Galerius,  and,  while  Licinius 
lingered  in  Europe,  to  arrogate  to  himfelf 
all  the  country  as  far  as  the  narrow  Teas  of 
Chalcedon.  On  his  entry  into  Bithynia,  he, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  immediate  popu- 
larity, abolilhed  Galerius’s  tax,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all..  Diffenfion  arofe  between  the  two 
Emperors,  and  almoft  an  open  war.  They 
ftood  on  the  oppofite  (hores  with  their  ar- 
mies. Peace,  however,  and  amity  were  efta- 
blilhed  under  certain  conditions.  Licinius 
and  Daia  met  on  the  narrow  feas,  conclu- 
ded a treaty,  and,  in  token  of  friendfhip, 
joined  hands.  Then  Daia,  believing  all  things 
to  be  in  fecurity,  returned  [to  NicomediaJ, 
and  was  in  his  new  dominions  what  he  had 
been  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Firft  of  all,  he 
took  away  the  toleration  and  general  pro- 
tection granted  by  Galerius  to  the  Chriffians, 
and,  for  this  end,  he  fecretly  procured  ad- 
drcfles  from  different  cities,  requefting,  that 
no  Chriftian  church  might  be  built  within 

their 
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their  walls;  and  thus  he  meant  to  make 
that,  which  was  his  own  choice,  appear  as  if 
extorted  from  him  by  importunity.  In  com- 
pliance with  thofe  addrefles,  he  introduced  a 
new  mode  of  government  in  things  refpeft- 
ing  religion,  and  for  each  city  he  created  a 
HighPrieft,  chofen  from  among  the  perfons 
of  moft  diftin<ftion.  The  office  of  thofe  men 
was  to  make  daily  facrifices  to  all  their  gods, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  former  priefts,  to 
prevent  the  Chriftians  from  erecting  churches, 
or  from  worffiipping  God  either  publicly  or 
in  private  ; and  he  authorifed  them  to  com- 
pel the  Chriftians  to  facrifice  to  idols,  and, 
on  their  refufal,  to  bring  them  before  the 
civil  magiftrate  ; and,  as  if  this  had  not  been, 
enough,  in  every  province  he  eftabliftied  a 
fuperintendant  prieft,  one  of  chief  eminence 
in  the  ftate ; and  he  commanded,  that  all 
thofe  priefts  newly  inftituted  fhould  appear 
in  white  habits,  [that  being  the  moft  ho- 
nourable diftin&ion  of  drefs].  And  as  to 

the 
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the  Chriftians,  he  purpofed  to  follow  the 
courfe  that  he  had  followed  in  the  eaft,  and 
affe&ing  the  fliew  of  clemency,  he  forbade 
the  flaying  of  God’s  fervants,  but  he  gave 
command  that  they  fhould  be  mutilated. 
So  the  confeflors  for  the  faith  had  their  ears 
and  noftrils  flit,  their  hands  and  feet  lopped 
off,  and  their  eyes  dug  out  of  the  fockets. 

Chap.  XXXVII. 

While  occupied  in  this  plan,  he  received 
letters  from  Conftantine  which  deterred  him 
from  proceeding  in  its  execution  ; fo,  for  a 
time,  he  diffembled  his  purpofe  3 neverthe- 
lefs,  any  Chriftian  that  fell  within  his  power 
was  privily  thrown  into  the  fea.  Neither  did 
he  ceafe  from  his  cufcom  of  facrificing  every 
•day  in  the  palace.  It  was  alfo  an  invention 
of  his,  to  caufe  ail  animals  ufed  for  food  to 
be  flaughtered,  not  by  cooks,  but  by  priefts 
.at  the  altars  5 fo  that  nothing  was  ever  fer- 
M ved 
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ved  up,  unlefs  foretafted,  confecrated,  and 
fprinkled  with  wine,  according  to  the  rites 
of  Paganifm  5 and  whoever  was  invited  to  an 
entertainment  muft  needs  have  returned  from 
it  impure  and  defiled.  In  all  things  elfe  he 
refembled  his  preceptor  Galerius.  For  if 
aught  chanced  to  have  been  left  untouched 
by  Diodes  and  Maximian,  that  did  Daia 
greedily  and  fhamelefsly  carry  off”.  And 
now  the  granaries  of  each  individual  were 
{hut,  and  all  warehoufes  fealed  up,  and 
taxes,  not  yet  due,  were  levied  by  anticipa- 
tion. Hence  famine,  from  negled  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  prices  of  all  things  enhan- 
ced beyond  meafure.  Herds  and  flocks  were 
driven  from  their  pafture  for  the  daily  facri- 
fice.  By  gorging  his  foldiers  with  the  flefh 
of  facrifices,  he  fo  corrupted  them,  that  they 
difdained  their  wonted  pittance  in  corn,  and 
wantonly  threw  it  away.  Meanwhile  Daia 
recompenfed  his  body  guards,  who  were  ve- 
ry numerous,  with  coftly  raiment  and  gold 
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medals,  made  donatives  in  filver  to  the  com- 
mon foldiers  and  recruits,  and  bellowed  eve- 
ry fort  of  largefs  on  the  barbarians  who  fer- 
ved  in  his  army.  As  to  grants  of  the  pro- 
perty of  living  perfons,  which  he  made  to 
his  favourites  whenever  they  chofe  to  afk 
what  belonged  to  another,  I know  not  whe- 
ther the  fame  thanks  might  not  be  due  to 
him  that  are  given  to  merciful  robbers,  who 
fpoil  without  murdering. 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

But  that  which  diflinguifhed  his  charac- 
ter, and  in  which  he  tranfcended  all  former 
Emperors,  was  his  defire  of  debauching  wo- 
men. What  elfe  can  I call  it  but  a blind  and 
headftrong  paffion  ? Yet  fuch  epithets  fee- 
bly exprefs  my  indignation  in  reciting  his  e- 
normities.  The  magnitude  of  the  guilt  over- 
powers my  tongue,  and  makes  it  unequal  to 
its  office.  Eunuchs  and  pandars  made  fearch 
M 2 every 
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every  where,  and  no  fooner  was  any  comely* 
face  difcovered,  than  hufbands  and  parents 
were  obliged  to  withdraw.  Matrons  of  qua- 
lity and  virgins  were  ftripped  of  their  robes, 
and  all  their  limbs  were  infpe&ed,  left  any 
part  ftiould  be  unworthy  of  the  bed  of  the 
Emperor.  Whenever  a woman  refilled,  death, 
by  drowning,  was  inflicted  on  her : as  if, 
under  the  reign  of  this  adulterer,  chaftity 
had  been  treafon.  Some  men  there  were, 
who  beholding  the  violation  of  wives  whom, 
for  virtue  and  fidelity,  they  affectionately 
loved,  could  not  endure  their  anguifh  of 
mind,  and  fo  killed  themfelves.  While  this 
monfter  ruled,  it  was  fingular  deformity  a- 
lone  which  could  (hi  eld  the  honour  of  any 
female  from  his  favage  defires.  At  length 
he  introduced  a cuftom,  prohibiting  mar- 
riage, unlefs  with  the  imperial  permifiion  y 
and  he  made  this  an  inftrument  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  his  lewdnefs.  After  having  de- 
bauched free-born  maidens,  he  gave  them 

for 
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for  wives  to  his  flaves.  His  courtiers  alfo 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Emperor,  and 
violated  with  impunity  the  beds  of  their 
dependants.  For  who  was  there  to  punifh 
fuch  offences  ? As  for  the  daughters  of  men 
of  middle  rank,  any  who  were  inclined  took 
them  by  force.  Ladies  of  quality,  who  could 
not  be  taken  by  force,  were  petitioned  for, 
and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  by  way  of 
free  gift : nor  could  a father  oppofe  this  ; 
for,  the  imperial  warrant  having  been  once 
figned,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  die,  or 
to  receive  fome  barbarian  as  his  fon-in-law* 
For  hardly  was  there  any  perfon  in  the  life- 
guard except  of  thofe  people,  who,  having 
been  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the 
Goths  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Diocletian, 
yielded  themfelves  to  Galerius,  and  entered 
into  his  fervice.  It  was  ill  for  humankind, 
that  men,  who  had  fled  from  the  bondage 
of  barbarians,  fhould  thus  come  to  lord  it 
over  the  Romans*  Environed  by  fuch  guards, 

Daia 
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Da5a  opprefled  and  infulted  the  eaftem  em* 
pire. 


Chap.  XXXIX. 

Now  Daia,  in  gratifying  his  libidinous 
defires,  made  his  own  will  the  ftandard  of 
right ; and  therefore  he  would  not  refrain 
from  foliciting  the  widow  of  Galerius,  the 
Emprefs  Valeria,  to  whom  he  had  lately  gi- 
ven the  appellation  of  mother.  After  the 
death  of  her  hufband  (he  had  repaired  to 
Daia,  becaufe  fhe  imagined  that  fhe  might 
live  with  more  fecurity  in  his  dominions  than 
elfewhere,  efpecially  as  he  was  a married 
man ; but  the  flagitious  creature  became  in- 
ftantly  inflamed  with  a pafiion  for  her.  Va- 
leria was  ftill  in  weeds,  the  time  of  her 
mourning  not  being  yet  expired.  He  fent  a 
meflage  to  her,  propofing  marriage,  and  of- 
fering, on  her  compliance,  to  put  away  his 
wife.  She  frankly  returned  an  anfwer  fuch 
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&s  flie  alone  could  dare  to  do  : firft,  that  fhe 
would  not  treat  of  marriage  while  fhe  was  in 
weeds,  and  while  the  afhes  of  Galerius,  her 
hufbarid,  and,  by  adoption,  the  father  of 
Daia,  were  yet  warm ; nexr,  that  he  afted 
impioufly,  in  propofing  to  divorce  a faithful 
wife  to  make  room  for  another,  whom,  in 
her  turn,  he  would  alfo  caft  off  \ and,  laft- 
ly,  that  it  was  indecent,  unexampled,  and 
unlawful,  for  a woman  of  her  title  and  dig- 
nity to  engage  a fecond  time  in  wedlock. 
This  bold  anfwer  having  been  reported  to 

Daia,  prefently  his  defires  changed  into  rage 

% 

and  furious  refentment.  He  pronounced 
fentence  of  forfeiture  againft  the  Princefs, 
feized  her  goods,  removed  her  attendants, 
tortured  her  eunuchs  to  death,  and  banifhed 
her  and  her  mother  Prifca  : but  he  appoint- 
ed no  particular  place  for  her  refidence  while 
in  banifhment ; and  hence  he  infultingly  ex- 
pelled her  from  every  abode  that  fhe  took 
in  the  courfe  of  her  wanderings ; and,  to 

complete 
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complete  all,  he  condemned  the  ladies  who 
enjoyed  moft  of  her  friendfhip  and  confi- 
dence, to  die  on  a falfe  accufation  of  adul- 
tery. 

Chap.  XL. 

There  was  a certain  matron  of  high 
rank,  who  already  had  grandchildren  by 
more  than  one  fon.  Her  Valeria  loved  like 
a fecond  mother,  and  Daia  fufpecled  that 
her  advice  had  produced  that  refufal  which 
Valeria  gave  to  his  matrimonial  offers  ; and 
therefore  he  charged  the  Prefident  Eratineus 
to  have  her  put  to  death  in  a way  that  might 
injure  her  fame.  To  her  two  others,  equal- 
ly noble,  were  added.  One  of  them  who 
had  a daughter,  a veftal  virgin  at  Rome, 
maintained  an  intercourfe  by  health  with 
the  banifhed  Valeria.  The  other,  married 
to  a fenator,  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Emprefs.  Excellent  beauty  and  virtue 

proved 
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proved  the  caufe  of  their  death.  They  were 
dragged  to  the  tribunal,  not  of  an  upright 
judge,  but  of  a robber.  Neither  indeed  was 
there  any  accufer,  until  a certain  Jew,  one 
charged  with  other  offences,  was  induced, 
through  hope  of  pardon,  to  give  falfe  evi- 
dence againft  the  innocent.  The  equitable 
and  vigilant  magiftrate  conducted  him  out 
of  the  city  under  a guard,  left  the  populace 
fhould  have  ftoned  him.  This  tragedy  was 
a£led  at  Nic^ea.  The  Jew  was  ordered  to 
the  torture  till  he  fhould  fpeak  as  he  had 
been  inftrudted,  while  the  torturers  by  blows 
prevented  the  women  from  fpeaking  in  their 
own  defence.  The  innocent  were  condemn- 
ed to  die.  Then  there  arofe  wailing  and  la- 
mentation, not  only  of  the  fenator,  who  at- 
tended on  his  well- defer ving,  confort,  but 
amongft  the  fpedlators  aifo,  whom  this  pro- 
ceeding, fcandalous  and  unheard  of,  had 
brought  together ; and,  to  prevent  the  mul- 
titude from  violently  relcuing  the  condemn- 
N ed 
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ed  perfons  out  of  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners, military  commanders  followed  with 
light  infantry  and  archers.  And  thus,  un- 
der a guard  of  armed  foldiers,  they  were  led 
to  punifhment.  Their  domeftics  having  been 
forced  to  flee,  they  would  have  remained 
without  burial,  had  not  the  compaflion  of 
friends  interred  them  by  fteakh.  Nor  was 
the  promife  of  pardon  made  good  to  the 
feigned  adulterer  *,  for  he  was  fixed  to  a 
gibbet,  and  then  he  difclofed  the  whole  fe- 
cret  contrivance  ; and,  with  his  laft  breath, 
he  protefted  to  all  the  beholders,  that  the 
women  died  innocent* 


Chap,  XLL 

Bu  r the  Emprefs,  an  exile  in  feme  defert 
region  of  Syria,  fecretly  informed  her  father 
Diocletian  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
her.  He  defpatched  meflfengers  to  Daia,  ro 
quefting  that  his  daughter  might  be  fent  to 

him*  ! 
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him.  He  could  not  prevail.  Again  and  a- 
gain  he  intreated  ; yet  fhe  was  not  fent.  At 
length  he  employed  a relation  of  his,  a mili- 
tary man,  high  in  power  and  authority,  to 
implore  Daia  by  the  remembrance  of  paft 
favours.  This  meflenger,  equally  unfucceff*- 
ful  in  his  negotiation  as  the  others,  reported 
to  Diocletian,  that  his  prayers  were  vain. 


Chap.  XLIL 

At  this  time,  by  command  of  Conftantine, 
the  ftatues  of  Maximian  Herculius  were 
thrown  down,  and  his  portraits  removed  ; 
and  as  the  two  old  Emperors  were  generally 
delineated  in  one  piece,  the  portraits  of  both 
were  removed  at  the  fame  time.  Thus  Dio- 
cletian lived  to  fee  a difgvace  which  no  for- 
mer Emperor  had  ever  feen,  and,  under  the 
double  load  of  vexation  of  fpirit  and  bodily 
maladies,  he  refolved  to  die.  Toffing  to  and 
frOj  with  his  foul  agitated  by  grief,  he  could 
N 2 neither 
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neither  eat  nor  take  reft.  He  fighed,  groan- 
ed, and  wept  often,  and  inceflantly  threw 
himfelf  into  various  poftures,  now  on  his 
couch,  and  now  on  the  ground.  So  he, 
who  for  twenty  years  was  the  moft  profpe- 
rous  of  Emperors,  having  been  caft  down 
into  the  obfcurity  of  a private  ftation,  treat- 
ed in  the  moft  contumelious  manner,  and 
compelled  to  abhor  life,  become  incapable  of 
receiving  nourifhment,  and,  worn  out  with, 
anguilh  of  mind,  expired. 

Chap.  XLIIL 

Of  the  adverfaries  of  God  there  ftill  re- 
mained one,  whofe  overthrow  and  end  I am 
now  to  relate. 

Daia  had  entertained  jealoufy  and  ill-will 
againft  Licinius  from  the  time  that  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  him  by  Galerius,  and 
thofe  fentiments  ftill  fubfifted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  be- 
tween 
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tween  them.  When  Daia  heard  that  the 
lifter  of  Conftantine  was  betrothed  to  Lici- 
nius,  he  apprehended  that  the  two  Empe- 
rors, by  contracting  this  affinity,  meant  to 
league  againft  him ; fo  he  privily  fent  am- 
bafiadors  to  Rome,  defiring  a friendly  al- 
liance with  Maxentius : he  alfo  wrote  to  him 
in  terms  of  cordiality.  The  ambaffadors 
were  received  courteoufly,  friendfhip  efta- 
bliflhed,  and,  in  token  of  it,  the  effigies  of 
Maxentius  and  Daia  were  placed  together  in 
public  view.  Maxentius  willingly  embraced 
this,  as  if  it  had  been  an  aid  from  Heaven  ; 
for  he  had  already  declared  war  againft  Con- 
ftantine, as  if  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Maximian.  From  this  appearance  of 
filial  piety  a fufpicion  arofe,  that  the  deteft- 
able  old  man  had  but  feigned  a quarrel  with 
his  fon,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  deftroy  his  rivals  in  power,  and  fo  make 
way  for  himfelf  and  his  fen  to  poflefs  the 
whole  empire.  This  conjecture,  however, 

had 
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had  no  foundation  ; for  his  true  purpofe 
was  to  have  deftroyed  his  fon  and  the  others, 
and  then  to  have  reinftated  himfelf  and  Dio- 
cletian in  fovereign  authority. 

Chap.  XLIV. 

And  now  a civil  war  broke  out  between 
Conftantine  and  Maxentius.  Although  Ma- 
xentius  kept  himfelf  within  Rome,  becaufe 
the  foothfayers  had  foretold,  that  if  he  went 
out  of  it,  he  fhould  perilh,  yet  he  conducted 
the  military  operations  by  able  generals.  In 
forces  he  exceeded  his  adverfary  ; for  he  had 
not  only  his  father’s  army,  which  deferted 
from  Severus,  but  alfo  his  own,  which  he 
had  lately  drawn  together  out  of  Mauritania 
and  Italy  They  fought,  and  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  prevailed.  At  length  Conftan- 
tine, with  heady  courage,  and  a mind  pre- 
pared for  every  event,  led  his  whole  forces 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamp- 
ed 
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cd  them  oppofite  to  the  Milvian  bridge.  The 
anniverfary  of  the  reign  of  Maxentius  ap- 
proached, that  is,  the  fixth  of  the  kalends 
of  November,  [27th  Oftober],  and  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

Conftantine  was  directed  in  a dream,  to 
caufe  the  heavenly  ftgn  to  be  delineated  on 
the  fhields  of  his  foldiers,  and  fo  to  proceed 
to  battle.  He  did  as  he  had  been  command- 
ed, and  he  marked  on  their  fhields  the  letter 
X,  with  a perpendicular  line  drawn  through 
it,  and  turned  round  at  the  top,  thus 
being  the  cypher  of  Christ.  Having  this 
fign,  his  troops  ftood  to  arms  The  ene- 
mies advanced,  but  without  their  Emperor, 
and  they  eroded  the  bridge.  The  armies 
met,  and  fought  with  the  utmoft  exertions 
of  valour,  and  firmly  maintained  their 
ground.  In  the  mean  time,  a fedition  arofis 
at  Piome,  and  Maxentius  was  reviled  as  one 
who  had  abandoned  all  concern  for  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  commonweal  and  fuddeniy,  while 

he 


he  exhibited  the  Cireenfian  games  on  the  an- 
niverfary  of  his  reign,  the  people  cried  with 
one  voice,  “ Conftantine  cannot  be  over- 
4i  come, ” Difmayed  at  this,  Maxentius  burft 
from  the  aflembly,  and  having  called  fame 
fenators  together,  ordered  the  Sibylline  books 
to  be  fearched.  In  them  it  was  found,  that 
4i  on  the  fame  day  the  enemy  of  the  Ro- 
€i  mans  ihould  perifh.”  Led  by  this  refponfe 
to  the  hopes  of  victory,  he  went  to  the  field* 
The  bridge  in  his  rear  was  broken  down,* 
At  fight  of  that  the  battle  grew  hotter.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  prevailed,  and  the  forces 
of  Maxentius  were  routed.  He  fled  towards 
the  broken  bridge;  but  the  multitude  pref- 
fing  on  him,  he  was  driven  headlong  into 
the  Tiber. 

This  deftruflive  war  being  ended,  Con- 
ftantine was  acknowledged  as  Emperor,  with 
great  rejoicings,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome.  And  now  he  came  to  know  the  per- 
fidy of  Daia ; for  he  found  the  letters  writ- 
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ten  to  Maxentius,  and  Taw  the  ftatues  and 
portraits  of  the  two  afiociates  which  had 
been  fet  up  together.  The  fenate,  in  reward 
of  the  valour  of  Conftantine,  decreed  to  him 
the  title  of  Maximus , [the  Greateft],  a title 
which  Daia  had  always  arrogated  to  himfelf* 
Daia,  when  he  beard  that  Conftantine  was 
victorious,  and  Rome  freed,  expreiTed  as 
much  forrow  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  van- 
quifhed.:  but  afterwards,  when  he  heard  of 
the  decree  of  the  fenate,  he  grew  outra- 
geous, avowed  enmity  towards  Conftantine, 
and  made  his  title  of  the  Greateft  a theme 
of  abufe  and  raillery* 

Chap.  XLV. 

Constantine  having  fettled  all  things 
at  Rome,  went  to  Milan  about  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Thither  alfo  Licinius  came  to 
receive  his  wife  Conftantia.  When  Daia  un- 
«krftood  that  they  were  bufied  in  folemni- 
Q zing 
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Ving  the  nuptials,  he  moved  out  of  Syria,  m 
the  depth  of  a fevere  winter,  and  by  forced 
marches,  he  came  into  Bithynia  with  an  ar- 
my much  impaired for  he  loft  all  his  beafts 
of  burden,  of  whatever  kind,  in  confequence 
of  exceffive  rains  and  fnow,  miry  ways,  cold* 
and  fatigue.  Their  carcafles,  Scattered  about 
the  roads,  -feemed  an  emblem  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  impending  war,  and  the  prefage  of 
a like  deftruction  that  awaited  the  foldiers. 
Daia  did  not  halt  in  his  ov/n  territories ; but 
immediately  crofted  the  Thracian  Bofpho- 
rus,  and  in  a hoftile  manner  approached  the 
gates  of  Bizantium.  There  was  a garrifon 
in  the  city  eftablilhed  by  Licinius  to  check 
any  invafion  that  Daia  might  make.  At 
firft,  Daia  attempted  to  entice  the  foldiers 
by  the  promife  of  donatives,  and  then,  to 
intimidate  them  by  aflault  and  ftorm.  Yet 
neither  promifes  nor  force  availed  aught. 
After  eleven  days  had  elapfed,  within  which 
&ime  Licinius  might  have  learned  the  ftate  of 

the 
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the  garrifon,  the  foldiers  furrendered,  not: 
through  treachery,  but  becaufe  they  were 
too  weak  to  make  a longer  refiftance.  Then 
Daia  moved  on  to  Heraclea,  [otherwife  call- 
ed Perinthus],  and,,  by  delays  of  the  like 
nature  before  that  place,  loft  fome  days. 
And  now  Licinius,  by  expeditious  marches, 
had  reached  Adrianople,  but  with  forces  not 
numerous.  Then  Daia,  having  taken  Pe- 
rinthus by  capitulation,  and  remained  there 
for  a fhort  fpace,  moved  forwards  eighteen 
miles  to  the  firji  Jlation ...  Here  his  progrefs* 
was  flopped  for  Licinius  had  already  occu- 
pied^the  fecond  Jlation , at  the  diftance  alfo 
of  eighteen  miles.  Licinius,  having  aflem*- 
bled  what  forces  he  could  from  the  neigh*- 
bouring  quarters,  advanced  towards  Daia,. 
rather  indeed  to  retard  his  operations,  than 
with  any  purpofe  of  fighting,  or  hope  of 
vidtory ; for  Daia  had  an  army  of  feventy 
thoufand  men,  while  he  himfelf  had  fcarce 
thirty  thoufand  \ for  his  foldiers  being  dif- 
Q z.  perfect 
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perfed  in  various  regions,  there  was  not 
time,  on  that  fudden  emergency,  to  colleft 
ail  of  them  together. 

Chap.  XLVT. 

The  armies  thus  approaching  each  other,, 
feemed  on  the  eve  of  a battle.  Then  Daia 
made  this  vow  to  Jupiter,  that,  if  he  obtain- 
ed victory,  he  would  extinguifh,.  and  utter- 
ly efface  the  name  of  the  Chriftians.  And, 
on  the  following  night,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
feemed  to  {land  before  Licinius  while  he  was 
afleep,  admonifhing  him  to  arife  immediate- 
ly, and,  with  his  whole  army,  to  put  up  a 
prayer  to  the  fupreme  God,  and  a {Turing 
him,  that  by  fo  doing  he  fhould  obtain  vic- 
tory. Licinius  fancied  that,  hearing  this,, 
he  arofe,  and  that  his  monitor,  who  was 
nigh  him,  directed  how  he  lhould  pray,  and: 
in  what  words.  Awaking  from  fleep,  he 
fent  for  one  of  his  fecretaries,  and  dilated 
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thefe  words  exactly  as  he  had  heard  therm. 
“ Supreme  God,  we  befeech  thee ; Holy 
u God,  we  befeech  thee  ; unto  thee  we  com- 
f<  mend  all  right,  unto  thee  we  commend 
“ our  fafety,  unto  thee  we  commend  our 
€C  empire.  By  thee  we  live,  by  thee  we  are 
u victorious  and  happy.  Supreme  Holy  God, 
“ hear  our  prayers ; to  thee  we  ftretch  forth 
u our  arms.  Hear,  Holy  Supreme  God.” 
Many  copies  were  made  of  thefe  words,  and 
diftributed  amongft  the  principal  command- 
ers, who  were  to  teach  them  to  the  foldiers 
under  their  charge.  At  this  all  men  took 
frefh  courage,  in  the  confidence  that  victory 
had  been  announced  to  them  from  heaven, 
Licinius  refolved  to  give  battle  on  the  ka- 
lends of  May,  [ i ft  May]  *,  f°r  precifely  eight 
years  before,  Daia  had  received  the  dignity 
of  Ccefar , and  Licinius  chofe  that  day,  in 
hopes  that  Daia  might  be  vanquifhed  on  the 
anniverfary  of  his  reign,  as  Maxentius  had 
been  on  bit . Daia,  however,  purpofed  to 

give 
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give  battle  earlier,  to  fight  on  the  day  before 
rhofe  kalends,  [30th  April],  and  to  triumph' 
on  the  anniverfary  of  his  reign.  Accounts 
came  that  Daia  was  in  motion  ; the  foldiers 
of  Licinius  armed  themfelves,  and  advanced; 
A barren  and  open  plain,  called  Campus  Se* 
renus,  lay  between  the  two  armies.  They’ 
were  now  in  fight  of  one  another.  The  fol- 
diers  of  Licinius  placed  their  ihlelds  on  the 
ground,  took  off  their  helmets,  and,  £oh~ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  leaders,  ftretch- 
ed  forth  their  hands  towards  heaven.  Then 
the  Emperor  uttered:  the  prayer,  and  they 
all  repeated  it  after  him.  The  hoft,  doom- 
ed to  fpeedy  deftruftion,.  heard  the  murmur 
of  the  prayers  of  their  adverfaries.  And 
now,  the  ceremony  having  been  thrice  per- 
formed, the  foldiers  of  Licinius  became  full 
of  courage,  buckled  on  their  helmets  again,, 
and  refumed  their  fhields.  The  two  Empe- 
rors advanced  to  a conference  •,  but  Daia. 
could  not  be  brought  to  peace  > for  he  held 

Licinius 
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ILicimus  in  contempt,  and  imagined  that  the 
Soldiers  would  prefently  abandon  an  Empe- 
ror parfimonious  in  his  donatives,  and  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  one  liberal  even  to  profu- 
-fion.  And  indeed  it  was  on  this  notion 
that  he  began  the  war.  He  looked  for  the 
voluntary  furrender  of  the  armies  of  Lici- 
nius ; and,  thus  reinforced,  he  meant  forth- 
with to  have  attacked  Conftantine. 


So  the  two  armies  drew  nigh  ; the  trum- 
pets gave  the  fignal ; the  military  enfigns 
advanced ; the  troops  of  Licinius  charged. 
But  the  enemies,  panic-ftruck,  could  neither 


draw  their  fwords,  nor  yet  throw  their  jave- 
lins. Daia  went  about,  and,  alternately  by 
intreaties  and  promifes,  attempted  to  feduce 
the  foldiers  of  Licinius.  But  he  was  not 
hearkened  to  in  any  quarter,  and  they  drove 
him  back.  Then  were  the  troops  of  Daia 


Chap.  XLVIL 


slaughtered;, 


( ) 

flauglitered,  none  making  refinance ; and 
fuch  numerous  legions,  and  forces  fo  migh- 
ty, were  mowed  down  by  an  inferior  enemy. 
No  one  called  to  mind  his  reputation,  or 
former  valour,  or  the  honourable  rewards 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  The  fu- 
preme  God  did  fo  place  their  necks  under 
the  fword  of  their  foes,  that  they  Teemed  to 
have  entered  the  field,  not  as  combatants, 
but  as  men  devoted  to  death.  After  great 
numbers  had  fallen,  Daia  perceived  that  eve- 
ry thing  went  contrary  to  his  hopes ; and 
therefore  he  threw  afide  the  purple,  and  ha- 
ving put  on  the  habit  of  a Have,  hailed  crofs 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  One  half  of  his 
army  perifhed  in  battle,  and  the  reft  either 
furrendered  to  the  vidlor  or  fled  *,  for  now 
that  the  Emperor  himfelf  had  deferted,  there 
feemed  to  be  no  fhame  in  defertion.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  kalends  of  May,  Daia 
arrived  at  Nicomedia,  although  diftant  one 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  the  field  of 

battle* 
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battle.  So  in  the  fpace  of  one  day  and  two 
nights  he  performed  that  journey.  Having 
hurried  away  with  his  children  and  wife, 
and  a few  officers  of  his  court,  he  went  to- 
wards Syria ; but  having  been  joined  by  fomc 
troops  from  thofe  quarters,  and  having  col- 
lected together  a part  of  his  fugitive  forces, 
he  halted  in  Cappadocia,  and  then  he  refu- 
med the  imperial  garb. 

Chap.  XLVIII. 

Not  many  days  after  the  victory,  Lici- 
nius  having  received  part  of  the  foldiers  of 
Daia  into  his  fervice,  and  properly  diftribu- 
ted  them,  tranfported  his  army  into  Bithynia, 
and  having  made  his  entry  into  Nicomedia, 
he  returned  thanks  to  God,  through  whole 
aid  he  had  overcome  ; and  on  the  ides  of 
June,  [13th  June!,  while  he  and  Conftan- 
tine  were  confuls  for  the  third  time,  he  com- 
manded the  following  ediCt  for  the  reltora- 
P tion 
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tion  of  the  church,  directed  to  the  prefident 
of  the  province,  to  be  promulgated, 

44  When  we,  Conftantine  and  Licinius, 
**  Emperors,  had  an  interview  at  Milan,  and 
44  conferred  together  with  refpect  to  the 
44  good  and  fecurity  of  the  commonweal,  it 
44  feemed  to  us,  that  amongft  thofe  things 
44  that  are  profitable  to  mankind  in  general, 
44  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Divinity  merited 
44  our  firft  and  chief  attention,  and  that  it 
44  was  proper  that  the  Chriftians,  and  all 
44  others,  fhould  have  liberty  to  follow  that 
44  mode  of  religion  which  to  each  of  them 
44  appeared  beft ; fo  that  that  God,  who  is 
41  feated  in  heaven,  might  be  benign  and 
4i  propitious  to  us,  and  to  every  one  under 
44  our  government  j and  therefore  we  jud- 
44  ged  it  a falutary  meafure,  and  one  highly 
44  confonant  to  right  reafon,  that  no  man 
44  fhould  be  denied  leave  of  attaching  him- 
44  felf  to  the  rites  of  the  Chriftians,  or  to 

44  whatever 
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cc  whatever  other  religion  his  mind  directed 
c<  him,  that  thus  the  Supreme  Divinity,  to 
lc  whofe  worfhip  we  freely  devote  ourfelves, 
€*  might  continue  to  vouchfafe  his  favour 
c<  and  beneficence  to  us.  And  accordingly 
“ we  give  you  to  know,  that  without  re- 
€i  gard  to  any  provifos  in  * our  former  or* 
<c  ders  to  you  concerning  the  Chriftians,  all 
u who  chufe  that  religion  are  to  be  permit- 
u ted,  freely  and  abfolutely,  to  remain  in  it, 
u and  not  to  be  difturbed  any  ways,  or  mo- 
“ lefted.  And  we  thought  fit  to  be  thus  fpe- 
“ cial  in  the  things  committed  to  your 
<c  charge,  that  you  might  underhand,  that 
€(  the  indulgence  which  we  have  granted  in 
u matters  of  religion  to  the  Chriftians  is 
“ ample  and  unconditional,  and  perceive, 
“ at  the  fame  time,  that  the  open  and  free 
“ exercife  of  their  refpe£tive  religions  is 
<c  granted  to  all  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
“ Chriftians : for  it  befits  the  well-ordered 
u ftate  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  times,  that 
P 2 “ each 
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44  each  individual  be  allowed,  according  to 
44  his  own  choice,  to  worfhip  the  Divinity  | 
44  and  we  mean  not  to  derogate  aught  from 
44  the  honour  due  to  any  religion  or  its  vo- 
44  taxies.  Moreover,  with  refpeft  to  the  Chri- 
44  ftians,  we  formerly  gave  certain  order? 
44  concerning  the  places  appropriated  for 
44  their  religious  affemblies;  but  now  we  will* 
44  that  all  perfons  who  have  purchafed  fuch 
44  places,  either  from  our  exchequer,  or 
44  from  any  one  elfe,  do  reftore  them  to  the 
44  Chriftians,  without  money  demanded  or 
44  price  claimed,  and  that  this  be  performed 
44  peremptorily  and  unambiguoufly ; and  we 
44  will  alfo,  that  they  who  have  obtained  any 
44  right  to  fuch  places  by  form  of  gift,  do 
44  forthwith  reftore  them  to  the  Chriftians  : 
44  referving  always  to  fuch  perfons,  who 
44  have  either  purchafed  for  a price,  or  gra- 
44  tuitoufly  acquired  them,  to  make  applica- 
44  tion  to  the  judge  of  the  diftridh  if  they 
44  look  on  themfelves  as  intitled  to  any  equr- 

44  valent 
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*«  valent  from  our  beneficence. — All  thole 
iC  places  are,  by  your  intervention,  to  be 
u immediately  reftored  to  the  Chriftians* 
44  And  becaufe  it  appears,  that  befides*  the 
44  places  appropriated  to  religious  worlhip, 
44  the  Chriftians  did  poflefs  other  places, 
u which  belonged  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
if  their  fociety  in  general,  that  is,  to  their 
44  churches,  we  comprehend  all  fuch  within 
44  the  regulation  aforefaid,  and  we  will  that 
44  you  caufe  them  all  to  be  reftored  to  the 
44  fociety  or  churches,  and  that  without  he- 
44  fitation  or  controverfy  ; provided  always, 
u that  the  perfons  making  reftitution  with- 
€f  out  a price  paid,  {hall  be  at  liberty  to  feek 
indemnification  from  our  bounty.  In  fur- 
“ thering  all  which  things  for  the  behoof  of 
€C  the  Chriftians,  you  are  to  ufe  your  utmoft 
4i  diligence,  to  the  end  that  our  orders  be 
“ fpeedily  obeyed,  and  our  gracious  purpofe 
<c  in  fecuring  the  public  tranquillity  promo- 
M ted.  So  fhall  that  divine  favour  which, 

“in 
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u in  affairs  of  the  mightieft  importance,  wc 
4i  have  already  experienced,  continue  to  give 
u fuccefs  to  us,  and,  in  our  fucceffes,  make 
u the  commonweal  happy.  And  that  the 
u tenor  of  this  our  gracious  ordinance  may 
u be  made  known  unto  all,  we  will  that  you 
€t  caufe  it,  by  your  authority,  to  be  publifh-  j 
u ed  every  where.” 

Licinius  having  iffued  this  ordinance,  made 
an  harangue,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Chri- 
ftians  to  rebuild  their  religious  edifices. 

And  thus,  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
church  until  its  reftoration,  there  was  a fpace 
of  ten  years  and  about  four  months. 

Chap.  XLIX. 

While  Licinius  purfued  with  his  army,, 
the  fugitive  tyrant  retreated,  and  again  oc- 
cupied the  paffes  of  Mount  Taurus ; and 
there,  by  erecting  parapets  and  towers,  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  flop  the  march  of  Licinius.  But 
the  victorious  troops,  by  an  attack  made  on 
the  right,  broke  through  all  obftacles,  and 
Daia  at  length  fled  to  Tarfus.  There , being 
hard  prefied  both  by  fea  and  land,  he  de- 
fpaired  of  finding  any  place  for  refuge  ; and, 
in  the  anguifh  and  difmay  of  his  mind,  he 
fought  death  as  the  only  remedy  of  thofe 
calamities  that  God  had  heaped  on  him. 
But  firft  he  gorged  himfelf  with  food,  and 
large  draughts  of  wine,  as  thofe  are  wont 
who  believe  that  they  eat  and  drink  for  the 
laft  time;  and  fo  he  fwallowed  poifon.  How- 
ever, the  force  of  the  poifon,  repelled  by 
his  full  ftomach,  could  not  immediately  o- 
perate,  but  it  produced  a grievous  difeafe 
refembling  the  peftilence ; and  his  life  was 
prolonged  only  that  his  fufferings  might  be 
more  fevere.  And  now  the  poifon  began 
to  rage,  and  to  burn  up  every  thing  within 
him,  fo  that  he  was  driven  to  diftraClion 
with  the  intolerable  pain  ; and  during  a fit 

of 
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of  phrenzy,  which  lafted  four  days,  he  ga- 
thered handfuls  of  earth,  and  greedily  de- 
voured it.  Having  undergone  various  and 
excruciating  torments,  he  dafhed  his  fore- 
head againft  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  ftarted 
out  of  their  fockets.  And  now,  become 
blind,  he  imagined  that  he  faw  God,  with 
his  fervants  arrayed  in  white  robes,  fitting 
in  judgement  on  him.  He  roared  out  as 
men  on  the  rack  are  wont,  and  exclaimed, 
that  not  he,  but  others  were  guilty.  In  the 
end,  as  if  he  had  been  racked  into  confef- 
fion,  he  acknowledged  his  own  guilt,  and 
lamentably  implored  Chrift  to  have  mercy 
upon  him.  Then  amidft  groans,  like  thofe 
of  one  burnt  alive,  did  he  breath  out  his 
guilty  foul  in  the  mod  horrible  kind  of  death* 

Chap.  L. 

Thus  did  God  fubdue  all  thofe  who  per- 
fected his  name,  fo  that  neither  root  nor 

branch 
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branch  of  them  remained  : for  Licinius,  as 
foon  as  he  was  eftablifhed  in  Sovereign  au- 
thority, commanded  that  Valeria  thou  Id  be 
put  to  death.  Daia,  although  exafperated 
againft  her,  never  ventured  to  do  this,  not 
■even  after  his  difcomfiture  and  flight,  and 
•when  he  knew  that  his  end  approached.  Li- 
cinius  commanded  that  Candidianus  alfo 
Should  oe  put  to  death.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Galerius  by  a concubine,  and  Valeria,  ha- 
ving no  children,  had  adopted  him.  On 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Daia,  fhe  came  in 
difguife  to  the  court  of  Licinius,  anxious  to 
obferve  what  might  befal  Candidianus.  The 
youth,  prefenting  himfelf  at  Nicomedia,  had 
an  outward  (hew  of  honour  paid  to  him, 
and,  while  he  fufpe£ted  no  harm,  was  killed. 
Hearing  of  this  cataftrophe,  Valeria  imme- 
diately fled.  The  Emperor  Severus  left  a 
fon,  Severianus,  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  who 
accompanied  Daia  in  his  flight  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Licinius  caufed  him  to  be  con- 

demned 
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demned  and  executed,  under  the  pretence, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Daia,  he  had  inten- 
tions of  afiuming  the  imperial  purple.  Long 
before  this  time,  Candidianus  and  Severia- 
nus,  apprehending  evil  from  Licinius,  had  - 
chofen  to  remain  with  Daia;  while  Valeria 
favoured  Licinius,  and  was  willing  to  bellow  ' 
on  him,  that  which  Ihe  had  denied  to  Daia,  1 
all  rights  accruing  to  her  as  the  widow  of 
Galerius.  Licinius  alfo  put  to  death  Maxi- 
mus, the  fon  of  Daia,  a boy  eight  years 
old,  and  a daughter  of  Daia,  who  was  feven 
years  old,  and  had  been  betrothed  to  Can- 
didianus. But  before  their  death,  their  mo- 
ther had  been  thrown  into  the  Orontes,  in 
which  river  /he  herfelf  had  frequently  com- 
manded chafte  women  to  be  drowned.  So, 
by  the  unerring  and  juft  judgement  of  God, 
all  the  impious  received  according  to  the 
deeds  that  they  had  done. 


Chap. 
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Chap.  LI. 

Valeria  too,  who  for  fifteen  months 
had  wandered  under  a mean  garb  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  was  at  length  difcovered 
in  Theffalonica,  was  apprehended,  together 
with  her  mother  Prifca,  and  fuffered  ca- 
pital punifhment.  Both  the  ladies  were  / 
condu&ed  to  execution  : A fall  from  gran- 
deur which  moved  the  pity  of  the  mul- 
titude of  beholders  that  the  ftrange  fight 
had  gathered  together  ! They  were  behead* 
ed,  and  their  bodies  caft  into  the  fea.  Thus 
the  chafte  demeanor  of  Valeria,  and  the  high 
rank  of  her  and  her  mother,  proved  fatal  to 
both  of  them. 


Chap.  LIL 

I relate  all  thofe  things  on  the  autho- 
rity of  well-informed  perfons,  and  I thought 
Qjl  it 
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it  proper  to  commit  them  to  writing  exa&Jy 
as  they  happened,  left  the  memory  of  events 
fo  important  Ihould  perifh,  and  left  any  fu- 
ture Hiftorian  of  the  Perfecutors  Ihould  cor- 
rupt the  truth,  either  by  fuppreffing  their 
offences  againft  God,  or  the  judgement  of 
God  againft  them.  To  his  everlafting  mer- 
cy ought  we  to  render  thanks,  that,  having, 
at  length  looked  on  the  earth,  he  deigned 
to  colled:  again  and  to  reftore  his  flock* 
partly  laid  watte  by  ravenous  wolves,  and 
partly  fcattered  abroad,  and  to  extirpate 
thofe  noxious  wild  beafts  who  had  trod 
down  its  paftures,  and  deftroyed  its  refting: 
places.  Where  now  are  the  furnames  of  the 
Jovii  and  the  Herculii , once  fo  glorious  and 
renowned  amongft  the  nations;  furnames 
infolently  afliimed  at  firft  by  Diodes  and 
Maximian,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
their  fucceflors  ! The  Lord  has  blotted  them 
out,  and  erafed  them  from  the  earth.  Let 
us,  therefore,  with  exultation  celebrate  the. 

triumphs 
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triumphs  of  God,  and  often  times  with  prai- 
fes  make  mention  of  his  victory  : let  us  in 
our  prayers,  by  night  and  by  day,  befeech 
him  to  confirm  for  ever  that  peace,  which* 
after  a warfare  of  ten  years,  he  has  beftow- 
ed  on  his  own  \ and  do  you  above  all  others* 
my  beft-beloved  Donatus,  who  fo  well  de- 
ferve  to  be  heard,  implore  the  Lord,  that  it 
would  pleafe  him  propitioufly  and  merciful- 
ly to  continue  his  pity  towards  his  fervants* 
to  protect  his  people  from  the  machinations 
and  afiaults  of  the  devil,  and  to  guard  the 
now  flcurifhing  churches  in  perpetual  feli- 
city* 


Notes 


Notes  and  Illustrations. 


Chap.  I. 

P.  i.  1.  7.  44  All  the  adverfaries  are  de- 
««  ftroyed.”  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
MS.  has,  4c  ecce  addetur  his  omnibus  adver- 
44  farius but  in  the  engraven  fac  fimile , 
which  Lenglet  du  Frefnoy  publilhed,  Lac- 
tant . Oper.  ii.  179.  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  read  44  addetur.”  It  has  44  addae,”  very 
plainly  written,  and  the  reft  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  imagination.  4<  Adverfarius”  is  not 
there . The  word  is  44  adverfarus,”  which, 
more  probably,  means  44  adverfariis”  than 
44  adverfarius.”  The  fuppofed  word  44  ad- 
44  detur”  is  unintelligible  •,  and  hence  various 
emendations  have  been  propofed.  44  Arce- 
44  tur,”  Boherell.  44  Deditur,”  or  44  tradi- 
44  tur,”  Tollizis.  44  Abditur,”  Bauldri  \ who 

fancies 
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fancies  that  La£tantius  alludes  to  Revel,  c.  xx* 
v.  i. — 3.  “ Adteritur,”  Coteler  and  Toinard . 

Excidetur,”  Gale.  An  anonymous  critic, 
in  the  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  of  Jortin, 
reads,  “ Ecce  autem  deletis  omnibus  adver- 
*c  fariis.”  And  I have  been  advifed  to  fob? 
low  that  emendation.  Perhaps  “ ecce  adac- 
“ tis  [brought  under]  omnibus  adverfariis,” 
may  be  confidered  as  no  improbable  reading. 

P.  1.  1.  1 1.  <c  The  temple  of  God,  former- 
ly overthrown.”  This  fee  ms  to  allude,  in 
its  primary  fenfe  at  leaft,  to  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  church  at  Nicomedia,  related  in  c.  xii. 
d.  M . P . •,  but  poflibly  it  may  have  a refer- 
ence alfo  to  the  body  of  the  Chriftian  people, 
termed  metaphorically  u the  temple  of  God.” 

P.  1.  1.  13.  “ God  has  raifed  up  princes.” 
This  treatife  was  written  before  autumn  314, 
and  while  Licinius  remained  in  amity  with 
Conftantine,  and  affected  to  favour  the  Chri- 
ftians. 

P.  2.  1.  2 1«  <c  With  fit  vengeance,”  read^ 

“ With 
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c<  With  late,  indeed,  but  fuitable  feverity.” 
The  MS.  has  [fervit  [1.  ferius]  quidem,  fed 
graviter  et  digne.]  Le  Nourry  refkored  thofe 
words  which  Baluze  had  overlooked,  and 
which,  of  confequence,  all  the  editors  who 
copied  from  him  omitted.  The  words  are 
of  great  moment  * becaufe  La&antius,  Injlit, 
i.  i.  delivers  the  very  fame  opinion,  in  words 
not  diflimilar.  “ Nam  malis  qui  adhuc  ad- 
t(  verfus  juftos  in  aliis  terrarum  partibus  fse- 
u viunt,  quanto  ferius , tanto  vehementius, 
u idem  Omnipotens  mercedem  fceleris  exfol- 
€t  vet.”  This  may  be  added  to  the  nume- 
rous coincidencies  of  thought  and  expreflion 
which  attentive  readers  have  difcerned  in 
Lactantius,  and  the  author  d.  M+  P. 

Chap.  II. 

P.  3^  1.  17.  Ci  I find  it  written.”  This  o- 
pinion  was  entertained  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient Chriftians,  and  particularly  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  from  whom  Ladlantius 
might  have  taken  it.  La&antius,  Injl.  iv.  10. 
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fays  the  fame  thing*,  and  he  juftly  obferves, 
that  the  Gemini  were  confuls  in  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius, 

Knowing  this,  he  might  have  feen  that  he 
affigned  a wrong  year  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Chrift.  It  is  faid,  Luke>  iii.  1.  that  John 
the  Baptift  began  to  preach  in  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius  -9  and  it  is  impoffible  that  Chrift 
could  have  been  crucified  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  paflbver  in  that  year.  The 
preaching,  imprifonment,  and  death  of  John 
the  Baptift,  and  all  the  events  attending  the 
miniftry  of  Chrift,  could  not  have  happened 
within  a fpace  of  three  months. 

P.  4.  1.  10.  u A whirlwind.1 ” f procella 
nubis.]  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Injlit-  iv.  22. 
“ Circumfudit  fe  repents  nubes.”  This,  as* 
has  been  remarked  by  the  critics,  is  not  al- 
together the  language  of  Scripture.  See 
Mark , xvi.  19.  ; Luke , xxiv.  51. ; Afts,  i.  9.. 

P.  4.  1.  14.  iC  Matthias  and  Paul.”  This 
is  incorrect ; for  Paul  was  not  choien  by  the 
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eleven,  nor  did  he  come  in  the  place  of  Ju- 
das Ifcariot. 

P.  5.  I.  1.  “ While  Nero  reigned.”  Un- 
til the  difeovery  of  the  MS.  cL  M . P . it  was 
.afier ted  by  the  Roman-Catholic  writers,  that 
Peter  fat  for  twenty- five  years  in  the  fee  of 
Rome.  The  words  of  Baronius,  in  particu- 
lar, are  : ii  Omnium  teftimonio  certum  ex~ 
€t  ploratumque  habetur,  jam  anno  fecundo 

Claudii  Augufti  Petrum,  Apoftolorum 
u Principem,  venifle  Romam.”  The  treatife 
d . M P„  has  contributed  to  deteft  many  vul- 
gar errors.  The  later  Roman-Catholic  wri- 
ters, well  pleafed  at  having  obtained  an  ad- 
ditional and  ancient  teftimony  of  Peter  ha- 
ving been  at  Rome,  feem  willing  that  his 
long  refidence  in  that  city  fhould  be  contro- 
verted without  any  impeachment  of  the  faith. 

P.  5.  1.  6.  u When  Nero  heard  of  thofe 
<c  things.”  Every  one  knows  that  Tacitus 
aferibes  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  to 
ike  wicked  policy  of  Nero,  after  the  burning 
R a of 
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of  Rome.  Suetonius  mentions  the  perfec- 
tion, but  does  not  conneft  it  with  the  fire ; 
and  Dion  Caflius,  as  we  have  him  in  his  a- 
bridger  Xiphiline,  mentions  the  fire,  but  fays 
nothing  of  the  perfection  : fo  that  we  ought 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus, 
as  the  fulleft  and  moft  diftin£l  of  any. 

Nero  might  have  had  various-  reafons  for 
deftroying  the  Chriftians,  and  there  is  no- 
thing impofiible  in  what  La£lantius  relates; 
yet  his  ftory  has  much  the  air  of  a popular 
conclufion  ralhly  drawn  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  unmerited  perfection.  For  Nero, 
although  he  had  heard  of  the  miracles  of 
Peter,  would  never  have  difclofed  to  the 
world,  that  he  perfected  the  Chriftians  on 
account  of  thofe  miracles. 

Here  it  may  be  fit  to  make  an  obfervation 
on  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus.  He  fays,  that 
there  was  a huge  multitude  of  Chriftians  con- 
demned by  Nero.  [Multitudo  ingens  J Ta- 
citus has  been  fuppofed  an  hiftorian  to  whom 
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credit  might  be  given  with  refpeft  to  Roman 
affairs,  and  tranfa&ions  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  But,  fiat  fua  cuique  dies  ; every 
author  has  his  day  of  celebrity  and  credit  : 
for  we  have  been  lately  told,  ii  That  we 
t(  fhould  interpret  with  candid  allowance  the 
4(  vague  exprefiions  of  Tacitus,  when  he  ex- 
4t  ciggerates  the  crowds  of  deluded  fanatics% 
w who  had  for  fake  n the  eftablifhed  worfhip 
*c  of  the  gods.”  Gibbon , i.  608.  It  feems 
that  the  exprefiions  in  Tacitus  are  vague ; 
and  I acknowledge  that  he  has  not  given  a 
lift  of  cafualties,  mentioning,  after  the  form 
of  a weekly  regifter,  that  fo  many  Chriftians 
were  torn  in  pieces,  fo  many  crucified,  and 
fo  many  burnt  alive  ; but  he  has  faid,  u That 
<c  when  day  failed,  they  were  burnt  to  ferve 
*(  as  lamps  during  the  darknefs  of  night.” 
[Ut  ubi  defeciflet  dies,  in  ufum  nodlurni  lu- 
minis  urerentur.j  This,  I prefume,  implies, 
that  the  day  fufficed  not  for  the  execution  of 
che  Chriftians,  and  that  their  flaming  bodies 
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afforded  decent  illuminations  to  the  capital 
during  the  obfcurity  of  night. 

The  reafon  affigned  for  interpreting  the 
vague  exprejjions  and  exaggerations  of  Taci- 
tus with  candid  allowance , is  exceedingly  An- 
gular. “ Livy  fays,  xxxix.  13*  15.  16.  17. 
**  That  after  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened 
€i  the  feverity  of  the  fenate,  it  was  likewife 
€(  apprehended,  that  a very  great  multitude, 
u as  it  were  another  people , had  been  initia- 
u ted  into  thofe  abhorred  myfteries.  A 
cc  more  careful  inquiry  foon  demonftrated, 
i(  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed  /even 
€t  thoufand”  It  is  not  obvious  what  connec- 
tion this  has  with  the  multitudo  ingens  of 
Chriftians  that  fuffered  under  Nero.  At 
the  firft  difcovery  of  the  Bacchanals,  the  pu- 
blic apprehenfions  might  have  exaggerated 
the  number  of  the  initiated ; but  furely  there 
was  fufficient  time  between  the  reign  of  Ne- 
ro and  the  period  at  which  Tacitus  wrote, 
to  learn  with  certainty  whether  few  or  many 
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Chriflians  had  been  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
even  although  the  Romans  fhould  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  incapable  of  difcerning,  at 
the  moment  of  the  execution,  whether  few 
or  many  were  executed. 

Mr  Gibbon  will  not  admit  that  Tacitus 
knew  the  vulgar  denomination  of  the  men 
who  fuffered.  According  to  the  Roman  hi- 
ftorian,  they  were  called  Chriflians  \ but  ac- 
cording to  the  Englifh,  Galileans ; neither  will 
he  admit,  that  the  affection  of  Tacitus  re- 
fpe&ing  their  great  number  ought  to  be 
credited.  All  then  that  remains  is,  that  in 
in  the  next  edition  of  Tacitus  we  fhould  read 
“ Galilseorum  nonnulli,”  inftead  of  u Chri- 
“ ftianorum  multitudo  ingens.” 

P.  5.  1.  f6.  “ He  flew  Paul”  [Interfe- 
cit.]  It  is  plain  that  Ladfantius  meant  to 
diftinguifh  the  manner  in  which  Paul  died 
from  the  manner  in  which  Peter  died  5 and 
therefore  either  the  word  gladio  has  been 
omitted  by  the  tranfcriber,  or  the  word  zzz- 
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terfecit  implies,  that  Nero  caufed  Paul  to  be 
llain  with  a fword,  or  to  be  beheaded.  Paul, 
a freeman  and  a Roman  citizen,  was  on 
every  occafion  honourably  tenacious  of  the 
rights  of  his  Jiate  \ and  I fuppofe,  that,  fcven 
at  the  laft  awful  moment,  he  claimed  his  pri- 
vilege of  dying  like  a freeman  and  a Roman 
citizen.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  once  for 
all,  that  I pretend  not  to  obtrude  any  re- 
mark on  my  readers.  They  may  account  in 
fome  other  manner  for  the  general  tradition 
as  to  the  mode  of  Paul’s  death,  or  they  may 
difregard  that  tradition  altogether. 

P.  5.  1.  20.  “ Suddenly  difappeared.” 

[Nufquam  repente  comparuit.]  Tollius  be- 
ftows  a note  on  this  paflage  to  the  following" 
effect.  i(  All  pure  fi&ions  ! Indeed  I won- 
€t  der  how  the  ancient  Chriftians  got  into* 
li  the  practice  of  lying  fo  egregioufly.  Were 
€i  I difpofed  to  draw  up  a catalogue  of  their 
€i  lies , they  would  be  enough  to  load  whole 
u waggons  \ a fit  prefent,  in  company  with 
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cc  the  Sibylline  oracles,  for  doating  old  wo- 
men,” 

Amongft  the  egregious  lies  of  the  ancient 
Chriftians,  Tollius  ranks  a vulgar  report 
which  prevailed  over  the  Roman  empire, 
“ That  Nero  was  not  dead,  but  would  make 
“ his  appearance  again,  and  refume  the  fove- 
tf  reignty.”  Tacitus,  Hiji.  ii.  3.  fays,  u A- 
f<  chaia  atque  Alia  falfo  metu  exterritse,  ve- 
((  lut  Nero  adventaret,  vario  fuper  exitu 
cc  ejus  rumore,  eoque  pluribus  eum  vivere 
u fingentibus  credentibufque.”  This  hap- 
pened, as  may  be  learned  from  the  context, 
about  eight  months  after  the  death  of  Nero. 
The  hiftorian  fuppofes  the  report  to  have 
arifen  from  the  various  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  circumftances  attending  that 
event  \ and  indeed  it  was  natural  enough  for 
men  to  imagine  Nero  ftill  alive,  fince  the 
{lories  of  his  death  were  inconliftent.  And 
this  notion  took  fo  deep  root,  that  although 
the  funerals  of  Nero  were  publicly  perform- 
S ed. 
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cd,  and  a monument  erefted  for  him  ini 
Rome,  yet  ftill  he  was  believed  by  fome  to  ■ 
be  alive.  For  Suetonius  thus  fpeaks : cc  Et 
€(  tamen  non  defuerunt  qui  per  longum 
u tempus  vernis  aeftivifque  floribus  tumu- 
<c  lum  ejus  ornarent,  ac  modo  imagines  prae- 
fi  textatas  in  roftris  praeferrent,  modo  edi£ta 
€<  quail  viventis,  ac,  brevi,  magno  inimico- 
€t  rum  malo,  reverfuri.”  Neroy  c.  50.  Ta- 
citus mentions  a bafe  fellow,  refembling  Ne- 
ro in  his  countenance,  who  gave  himfelf  out 
to  be  that  Emperor  ; and  Suetonius  informs 
us,  that,  after  twenty  years  had  elapfed  from 
the  death  of  Nero,  an  impoftor  appeared 
under  his  name,  and  was  favourably  recei- 
ved amongft  the  Parthians. 

They  who  had  feen  the  cruelties  of  the 
Emperor  Nero  might  dread  that  he  was  ftill 
alive,  and  they  who  forefaw  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  family, 
might  flatter  themfelves  with  the  fond  hopes 
of  the  return  of  an  hereditary  fovereign. 

Of 
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Of  this  there  are  many  examples  In  hiftory. 
Hence  impoftors,  under  the  name  of  Ri- 
chard II.  and  of  Richard  Plantagenet  Duke 
of  York,  found  credit  in  England;  and 
hence  a falfe  King  Sebaftian  appeared  on  the 
Continent. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  an* 
cient  Chriftians  invented  the  fiction  of  Nero 
being  alive ; and  fureiy  Lattantius,  in  par- 
ticular, ought  not  to  be  charged  with  what 
he  explodes  as  an  abfurdity. 

P.  6.  1.  4.  “ The  Sibylline  verfes.”  The 
verfes  to  which  LaCtantius  is  thought  to  al- 
lude, are  miferably  corrupted,  and,  in  part, 
unintelligible.  They  begin  thus  : 
mpcijvr  yotinc  fArflfonroYcx;. — Gale  conjectures 
that  they  were  originally  intended  to  de- 
fcribe  Julius  Csefar. 

The  conclufion  of  this  chapter  is  mutila- 
ted in  the  MS. ; fo  that  the  fenfe  given  to  it 
in  the  tranflation  mud  be  confidered  merely 
as  a probable  conjecture. 

S 2 P.  7. 
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Chap.  III. 

P.  7.  L 5.  <c  Until  he  ftretched  forth  his 
c<  impious  hands,”  &c.  Juvenal  remarks. 
Satyr . iv.  ad  jin . that  Domitian  fhed  the 
mod  honourable  blood  in  Rome  with  impu- 
nity, and  that  he  was  not  cut  off  until  he 
became  formidable  to  the  meaner  fort. 

<e  Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  fola  ilia  dediffet 
#c  Tempora  faevitiae,  claras  quibus  abftulit  urbi 
“ Illuftrefque  animas  impune,  et  vindice  nullo. 

“ Sed  periit , pojiquam  cerdonibus  ejfe  timendus 
4i  Cxperat . Hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  ccede  madenti.” 

It  is  probable  that  Juvenal  and  Laflantius 
allude  to  the  fame  hiftorical  circumliance  \ 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  authority  Juve- 
nal had  for  faying,  that  the  affailins  of  Do- 
mitian avenged  on  him  the  injuries  done  to 
the  meaner  fort. 

P.  7.  1.  12.  “ The  memory  of  his  name 
cc  was  erafed.”  [Etiam  memoria  nominis 
ejus  erafa  eft.J  The  fenate  iffued  a decree 
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againft  Domitian  to  this  effeft : Eradendos 
ubique  tiiulos , abolendamque  omnem  memoriam . 
See  *8ueton.  Domit.  c.  23.  Pagi.  ad  an.  Chri - 
Jii  88.  has  publi£hed  an  infcription  original- 
ly fet  up  in  honour  of  Domitian,  but  muti- 
lated and  defaced,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  fen  ate. 

P.  8.  1.  6.  ii  The  church  fuffered  no  vio- 
u lent  aflaults  from  her  enemies.”  [Nullos 
inimicorum  impetus  paffa.]  If  Ladtantius 
meant,  that  the  Chriftians  remained  in  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  during  all  that  fpace, 
he  was  exceedingly  mifinformed;  for  there 
are  undoubted  evidences  to  the  contrary,  of 
Pagan  as  well  as  of  Chriftian  writers.  It  is 
probable  that  he  meant  to  aflert,  that  from 
the  death  of  Domitian  until  the  acceflion  of 
Decius,  there  had  been  no  general  affault 
againft  the  Chriftians,  or  univerfal  perfec- 
tion, authorifed  by  edidts  throughout  the 
empire. 

A critic,  in  journal  Literaire>  v.  7.  part  1. 
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p.  23.  gives  a different  turn  to  the  expref- 
lion,  thus  : “ Dans  les  terns  qui  ont  fuivi  le 
€C  regne  de  Domitien,  il  y a eu  plulieurs 
(i  bons  Princes,  qui  ont  gouverne  TEmpire 
ct  Romain,  du  terns  defquels  i’Eglife,  qui  ne 
€f  fut  point  alors  exposee  aux  infultes  de 
u fes  ennemis,  s’etendit  par  toute  la  terre.” 
Chap.  IV. 

P.  8.  1.  18.  “Deems.”  See  Remains  of 
Chrijlian  Antiquity > vol.  2.  p 13.-23.  and 
the  Notes. 

Chap.  V. 

P.  9.  1.  20.  “ The  adverfaries  of  Heaven 
“ always,”  & c.  [Adverfarios  Dei  femper 

dignam  fcelere  recipere  mercedem,]  Ac- 
cording to  Baluze  and  Le  Nourry,  the  read- 
ing in  the  MS.  is  Jape-,  but  Lenglet  du  Fref- 
noy  aflerts  that  it  is  femper . When  eye- 
witnefles  difagree,  who  is  there  that  can  de- 
cide ? I fhould  be  inclined  to  prefer  fcepet 
becaufe  this  reading  is  moft  agreeable  to  hi- 
ftorical  truths  and  to  the  fame  purpofeLac- 
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tantius  exprefies  himfelf,  Inftit.  v.  24.  “Sed 
“ idem,  quamvis  populi  fui  vexationes  <?£ 
<c  hie  in  prafenti  foleat  vindicare,  tamen  ju- 
bet  nos  expettare  patienter  ilium  coeleftis 
tc  judicii  diem,  quo  ipfe  pro  fuis  quemque 
“ meritis  aut  honoret,  aut  puniat.” 

Chap.  VI. 

P.  12.  1.  2.  The  character  of  Aurelian,  as 
drawn  by  his  profefled  panegyrift  Vopifcus, 
fully  juftifies  whatever  Lactantius  has  faid 
concerning  that  Emperor. 

Chap.  VII. 

P.  16.  1.  11.  €t  But  this  was  peculiar  to 
€t  him,  that  whenever  he  faw  a field,”  See. 
[Sed  in  hoc  illud  fuit  praecipuum,  quod  ubi- 
cunque  cultiorem  agrum  viderat,  aut  orna- 
tius  sedificium,  jam  parata  domino  calumnia 
et  poena  capitalis.]  Thus  tranflated  by  Mr 
Gibbon,  i.  458.  “ The  pofiellion  of  an  ele- 
u gant  villa,  or  a well-cultivated  eftate,  was 
44  interpreted  as  a convincing  evidence  of 
**  guilt.”  By  fbme  firange  miftake,  the 
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tranflation  imputes  that  injuftice  and  cruelty 
to  Herculius,  which  the  original  imputes  to 
Diocletian. 

Chap.  VIII. 

P.  1 8.  1.  4.  fC  In  debauching  males.”  [Ad 
corrumpendos  mares , quod  eft  odiofum  ac 
deteftabile,  verum  etiam  ad  violandas  pri- 
morum  Alias.]  The  MS.  has  mores . Arch- 
deacon Battely  appears  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  fuggefted  this  emendation  : Biftiop  Bur- 
net adopted  it,  and  it  is  approved  by  Grae- 
vius  and  other  critics.  But  Le  Nourry  i$ 
ferioufly  fcandalifed  at  it,  and  fays,  “ Mira- 
u mur  quomodo  ilia  fi&itia  Ceciliani  textus 
emendatio,  vei  potius  depravatio,  in  eo- 
tQ  rum,  quorum  mores  penitus  corrupti  non 
funty  mentem  venire  potuerit.”  p.  28 1. 
So  that  it  Ihould  feem,  by  this  lamentable 
piece  of  Latin,  that  nothing  but  extreme  de- 
pravity of  manners  could  have  induced  any 
man  to  read  mares  inftead  of  mores . 

Neverthelefs  the  emendation  appears  fit 
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and  neceflary.  For  to  fay  that  corrumpert 
mores  is  odiofum  et  detejlabile>  is  to  beftow  the 
fevereft  epithets  on  an  indefinite  offence ; 
and  the  reading  u ad  corrumpendos  mares — 
“ verum  etiam,”  &c.  does  not  imply  that 
Ladlantius  fpake  flightly  of  the  former  crime, 
but  that  he  confidered  the  latter  crime  as  more 
outrageous ; as  the  Emperor  Julian  repre- 
fents  Herculius  to  have  been  rot  tic  a (ppolfrviv 
nANTOIflS  dfftkyfic.  Cafar . There  may  be 
a further  fenfe  in  the  word  violatas , which 
the  hiftorian  has  decently  veiled. 

Chap.  IX. 

P.  19.  1.  20.  u Apt  to  be  low-fpirited  and 
ic  timorous  in  every  commotion.”  [In  Om- 
ni tumultu  meticulofus  et  animi  dejedhis.] 
Mr  Gibbon  obferves,  i.  424.  that  “ the  ma - 
€t  lice  of  religious  zeal  has  affedled  to  caft 
li  fufpicions  on  the  perfonal  courage  of  Dio- 
“ cletian.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade 
t(  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a foldier  of  for- 
“ tune.”  And  he  adds  in  a note,  “ Lac- 
T “ tantius 
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“ tantius  accufes  him  of  timidity  in  two  pla- 
<c  ces,”  c.  7.  & 8. ; and  in  c.  9.  he  fays  of 
him,  “ Erat  in  omni  tumultu,”  &c.  To 
the  fame  purpofe,  Tollius  fays,  ad.  c . 10. 
“ Mihi  fane  a timore  alieniffimus  fuiiTe  vide* 
u tur  Diocletianus,  qni  fe  virtute  fud  ad  ip- 
“ fum  fummi  imperii  faftigium  admovit.” 

Notwithftanding  fuch  politive  opinions,  it 
fhould  feem  that  both  authors  have  miftaken 
the  fenfe  of  Ladfantius  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  Heathen  hiftorians,  who  could  have 
nothing  of  the  malice  of  religious  zeal  againft 
Diocletian,  fpeak  of  him  as  Laclantius  does. 

Granting  cowardice  to  be  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  character  of  £ loldier  of  fortune,  which 
is  not  altogether  certain,  and  granting  Dio- 
cletian to  have  obtained  the  empire  by  his 
valour,  [virtute  fua],  which  is  hardly  pro- 
bable, yet  the  inference  drawn  from  thofe 
proportions,  to  the  difcredit  of  Ladfantius* 
appears  erroneous. 

Ladtantius  never  charges  Diocletian  with 
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want  of  perfonal  courage . In  c.  7.  he  fays, 
that  Diocletian  “ orbem  terras — timiditate 
€<  fubvertit,  tres  enim  participes  regni  fui  fe- 
“ cit.”  Here  he  afcribes  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  fyftem,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  to  the  timiditas  of  Diocle- 
tian, that  is,  to  his  apprehenfions  of  the  in- 
fecure  Rate  of  a fingle  Emperor.  This  is 
well  exprefled  by  Montefquieu.  €t  To  pre- 
u vent  the  continual  treafons  of  the  foldiery 
u — he  ordered  that  there  (hould  always  be 
c<  two  Emperors  and  two  Caefars.  He  jud- 
ged  that  the  principal  armies,  being  in  the 
“ hands  of  thofe  who  fhared  the  empire, 
*e  would  check  and  intimidate  each  other, 
u and  that  the  other  armies,  not  being 
<c  ftrong  enough  to  make  an  Emperor  of 
<c  their  own  chufing,  would  lofe  by  flow  de- 
€C  grees  the  cuftom  of  electing,”  &c.  Tranf- 
lated  by  J or  tin . Remarks  on  Ecclcf.  Hift. 
iL  261.  262. 

A plan,  formed  in  confequence  of  ratio - 
T 1 nal 
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nal  apprchenfions  may  be  termed  timid : but  1 
this  impeaches  not  the  perfonal  courage  o‘  “ 
Diocletian,  or  charges  him  with  cowardice.  : 
In  c.  8.  La&antius  fays,  that  Diocletian  f 
had  plus  timiditatis  than  his  intrepid  col-  ( 
league  Herculius.  This  only  implies,  that,  o 
comparatively  fpeaking,  Diocletian  was  more  ; 
cautious  and  circumfpedt  than  Herculius,  a f; 
man  of  a character  altogether  military,  and  c. 
ignorant  of  thofe  arts  of  civil  life  in  which  r 
Diocletian  excelled.  i 

To  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  is  the  expreffion  i 
in  La&antius,  c.  9.  that  Diocletian  was  “ in 
<c  omni  tumultu  meticulofus.”  He  judged  - 
of  future  events  by  the  paft ; he  had  feen 
Probus  murdered  by  foldiers  who  loved  him, 
and  Aurelian  by  his  familiar  friends ; he 
knew  the  fate  of  the  fons  of  his  mafter  Ca-  j 
rus  •,  and  therefore,  like  a fagacious  politi- 
cian, he  feared  when  there  was  caufe  for  fear. 

Laclantius  adds,  but  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  Mr  Gibbon,  that  Diocletian  “ e- 

« rat 
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**  rat  pra  timore  fcrutator  rerum  futura- 
€ 6 rum,”  c.  10.  This  certainly  dues  not  im- 
ply any  defect  in  perfonal  courage  *,  for  the 
bafeft  and  moft  fuperftitious  dread  of  future 
events  may  prevail  in  the  breaft  of  a brave 
man ; neither  does  irreligion  itfelf  exempt 
the  irreligious  from  a terrifying  belief  in 
fpells  and  omens,  or  even  from  criminal  in- 
quiries into  things  to  come  : the  mind  of 
man  is  fo  formed,  that  it  mujt  fear,  either 
upon  reafonable  principles,  or  fuperftitiouf- 
ly,  and  without  reafon. 

One  might  even  admit,  that  Diocletian, 
either  from  nature,  or  in  confequence  of 
ina&ivity  after  a life  of  labour,  had  weak 
nerves ; but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  wanted  perfonal  courage.  A man  of 
unqueftionable  intrepidity  in  the  field  may 
be,  like  Diocletian,  “ in  omni  tumultu  me- 
€f  ticulofus  et  animi  deje£tus.”  Hiftory  fur- 
nilhes  many  examples  of  this ; and  there  was 
a famous  general  of  our  own,  whofe  charac- 
ter 
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ter  could  not  have  been  more  jufHy  drawn 
than  in  thofe  words  of  Lactantius. 

Heathen  writers  fpeak  of  Diocletian  as 
La&antius  does,  but  in  terms  more  general, 
after  the  manner  of  abridgers.  Thus  S.  A. 
Vi£tor,  p.  172.  “ Valeria  [Diocletiano]  pa- 
€t  rum  honefta  in  amicos  fides  erat,  difcor- 
€(  diarum  fane  metu”  & c And  Eutropius, 

/.  x.  “ Hie  [Conftantius]  non  modo  amabi- 
“ bilis,  fed  etiam  venerabilis  Gallis  fuit : 
ic  praecipue  quod  Diocletiani  fufpeclam  pru • 
ft  dentiam  et  Maximiani  fanguinariam  teme- 
u ritatem  imperio  ejus  evaferant.” 

Nay  more,  there  is  a faying  of  Diocletian 
himfelf,  ap.  Vopifc . Hift.  Aug.  Script,  p.  224.  F 
€<  Bonus,  cautus , optimus  venditur  Impera-  ' 
u tor.”  In  this  he  meant  to  delineate  his  own 
character ; and  the  man  who  complains  that,  v 
notwithftanding  all  his  caution,  he  is  impo- 
fed  on,  may  well  be  deferibed  as  one  of  a 

11 

character  fufpicious  and  timid. 

And,  to  add  one  authority  more,  Mr 

Gibbon, 
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Gibbon,  in  the  very  fame  page  424.  appears 
to  admit  the  truth  of  all  that  La&antius  fays 
of  Diocletian.  cc  He  appears  not,”  fays  Mr 
Gibbon,  “ to  have  poffefled  the  daring  and 
“ generous  fpirit  of  a hero  who  courts  dan- 
“ ger*,” — like  the  adopted  fon  of  Csefar, 
u he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a ftatefman  rather 
<c  than  as  a warrior.”  And  at  page  470. 
“ Fear  fometimes  purfued  him  into  the  fo- 
“ litude  of  Salona.” 

Had  the  hypothdis  of  weak  nerves  and 
low  fpirits  occurred  to  Mr  Gibbon,  it  might 
have  been  held  not  unworthy  of  his  atten- 
tion -9  for  it  reconciles  many  difcordant  re- 
ports  and  opinions,  by  prefenting  to  our 
view  a cafe,  which,  however  rare  in  the 
fourth  century,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us 
who  live  in  the  eighteenth . 

P.  21.  1.  9.  “ Of  unbounded  arrogance.” 
The  words  in  the  MS.  at  this  place  are  : <c  Et 
“ contemnere  omnia.  Diodes  enim  ante 
“ imperium  vocabatur,  cum  rempublicam 

“ talibus 
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€t  talibus  confiliis  et  talibus  fociis  everteret.* 
Le  Nourry,  Difc.  in  L.  Cecil,  d . M.  P . p.  136. 
fays,  “ Quaenam  autem,  obfecro,  eft  horum 
€€  verborum  connexio,  tametfi  copula  enim 
€t  conjungantur  ? Quid  ibi  facit  mutatum, 
(C  aut  Dioclis  nomen,  aut  hujus  mutationis 
iC  commemoratio  ? Nonnulli  quidem  fufpi- 
(f  cantur  in  textu  aliquid  efle  hiulcum  aut 
u depravatum ; ita  fane  et  hie  et  alibi  cor- 
€t  ruptionis  ea  infimulant,  et  loca  et  di£la, 
“ quae  excufare  non  poflunt  ” That  the 
words,  as  they  ftand  in  the  MS.  are  confu- 
fed  and  without  connexion,  is  obvious.  Le 
Nourry  aflerts  this  ; and  yet  he  will  not  al- 
low any  emendation  of  them.  His  hypothe- 
cs is,  that  the  treatife  de  Mortibus  Perfecuto - 
rum  is  very  obfeure  and  very  ill  written  ; 
and  therefore  that  Laclantius  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  it.  In  fupport  of  this 
hypothefis,  he  aferibes  every  error  to  the  au- 
thor himfelf,  and  feems  to  argue  for  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  tranferiber,  whom,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  he  acknowledges  to  have  been 
abfolntely  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language. 
But,  as  all  judicious  critics  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  the  treatife  is  in  general  perfpicuous  and 
well  written,  they  will  afcribe  the  manifeft 
impropriety  in  this  pafTage  to  the  tranfcriber 
rather  than  to  the  author. 

For  omnia  Gale  reads  nomen  \ but  he  did 
not  advert  to  the  improbability  of  the  heroic 
meafure,  contemner e nomen>  being  introdu- 
ced at  the  clofe  of  a period.  Befides,  this 
correction  requires  fome  additional  word  to 
make  it  intelligible  ; for  what  do  the  words 
contemner e nomen  imply  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  what  do  they  relate  at  this 
place  ? Gnevius  faw  the  difficulty,  and 
therefore  he  added  the  word  Diocli , [or  ra- 
ther Dioclis  But  the  expreffion,  as  under- 
ftood  by  Graevius,  is  languid  and  infignifi- 
cant.  That  Galerius  fhould  have  made  light 
of  the  name  of  Diocles , after  Diocletian  cea- 
fed  to  be  Emperor,  is  a circumftance  hardly 
U worth 
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worth  recording.  It  fhould  feem  that  the 
word  fiCy  or  rather  it  a,  has  been  omitted  by 
the  tranferiber.  €t  Diodes,  ita  enim  ante 
t(  imperium  vocabatur,  cum,”  &c.  Contem- 
vere  omnia  feems  right,  and  probably  means* 
that  Galerius  fet  at  nought  every  thing  as 
well  divine  as  human. 

Chap.  X. 

P.22.  1.8.  “ The  immortal  fign.”  Some 
authors,  from  a high  opinion  of  the  efficacy 
of  that  fign,  take  a circumftance  for  granted 
which  furely  requires  proof.  They  fuppofe 
that  the  diviners  who  confulted  the  intrails 
of  the  victims,  were  in  league  with  evil  dae- 
mons, and  that  thofe  daemons  enabled  them 
to  judge  of  future  events  from  certain  ap- 
pearances in  the  vidims.  Now,  what  evi- 
dence is  there  of  this  ? The  anfwer,  I ima- 
gine, will  be,  that  the  diviners  themfelves 
acknowledged  it,  by  remarking,  that  bufi- 
nefs  could  not  proceed  while  the  Chriftians 
were  prefent.  This  is  not  fatisfadory.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  a company  of  iinpo- 
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ftors,  occupied  in  deluding  an  aged  and  fu- 
perftitious  prince,  did  not  chufe  to  proceed 
in  their  holy  ceremonies,  while  the  profane 
and  the  Atheifts  remained  fpedfators  of  them. 
The  irreligion  of  the  Chriftians  might  be  the 
preteyice  \ but  the  true  reafon  was,  that  the 
feats  of  divination  could  not  be  performed, 
without  danger  of  detediion,  amidft  the  ene- 
mies of  Paganifm. 

That  the  diviners  were  affifted  by  evil  dae- 
mons in  the  difcovery  of  future  events  from 
the  intrails  of  animals,  was  a fuppofition  too 
rafhly  adopted  by  many  of  the  ancient  Chri- 
flians ; and  to  thofe  perfons  who  ftill  incline 
to  maintain  it,  I would  recommend  a difpaf- 
fionate  perufal  of  the  fecond  book  of  Cicero, 
de  Divinatione . — Appius  Pulcher,  brother 
of  the  noted  Clodius,  was  admitted  very 
ic  young  into  the  college  of  augurs,  and  weak 
4i  enough  to  believe  that  there  was  a real 
€t  art  and  power  of  divining  that  fubfifted 
in  the  augural  difcipline,  and  taught  by 
U 2 “ the 
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€(  the  augural  books  : but  he  was  the  only  * 
€C  one  at  that  time  who  maintained  it,  and  ‘ 
he  was  laughed  at  for  his  labour.”  Not . M 
ad  Ciceron . Epijl . ad  Familiar,  i.  400.  edit.  (( 
Ro/s.  Notwithftanding  the  authority  of  this  “ 
excellent  critic,  to  whom  another  age  will 
do  full  juftice,  I fhould  be  apt  to  fufpedt, 
that  Appius  Pulcher  was  no  weaker  than  his  ,< 
elder  colleagues,  and  that  he  fought  the  good 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
ftituting  his  own  underftanding,  as  the  wont  r 
is.  He  dedicated  his  treatife  to  Cicero,  that 
Cicero  might  be  obliged,  either  to  fupport  < 
the  principles  of  the  book,  contrary  to  his 
own  opinion,  or  to  difavow  them,  contrary 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  populace  ; and  thus, 
either  hurt  his  own  character  or  his  credit. 
But  Cicero  faw  the  fnare,  and  eluded  it,  by 
thanking  Appius,  in  a parenthefis,  for  the 
honour  done  him.  “ Mihi  et  Q^Fabius 
Virgilianus  et  C.  Flaccus  L.  F.  et,  dili- 
C(  gentiffime,  M.  Oflavius  Cn.  F.  deinon- 

“ ftravit 
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« flravit  me  a te  plurimi  fieri  : quod  ego- 
“ met  multis  arguments  jam  antea  judica- 
“ ram,  maximeque  illo  libro  augurali,  quem 
u ad  me  amantiffime  fcriptum,  fuavijfimum 
“ recepi”  Epift.  iii.  4.  edit.  Rofs. 

Chap.  XI. 

P.24.  1 . f . “Gods  of  the  mountains.” 
“ Deorum  montium.”  Some  critics  ima- 
gine that  Laclantius  meant  to  fay,  that  the 
mother  of  G^lerius  paid  divine  worihip  to 
mountains.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  al- 
ludes to  the  phrafe  in  the  Old  Teflament, 
“ Dii  montium,”  or  “ Gods  of  the  moun- 
u tains.”  Perhaps  the  original  reading  was 
“ montenfium,”  a word  known  in  Latin,  al- 
though not  of  clafiical  authority. 

P.  24.  1.  4.  “ The  Chriflians  would  not 
<c  partake,”  fChriftiani  abflinebant,]  be- 
caufe  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  fit  down 
at  idol-fealls.  That  they  failed  while  their 
mill  refs  celebrated  a feaft,  is  a circumftance 
very  probable  ; it  was,  however,  a weak  and 
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peevilh  fingularity,  which  their  inftitutions 
did  not  require,  and  which  ill  fuited  that 
prudence  fo  earneftly  recommended  by  their 
matter  to  his  difciples.  Mr  Gibbon,  i.  648. 
briefly  fays,  “ That  the  mother  of  Galerius 
4i  was  offended  by  the  difregard  of  fome  of 
cc  her  Chriftian  fervants.”  He  might  have 
faid,  as  briefly,  and  with  more  perfpicuity, 
**  That  flie  was  offended  at  their  refufal  to 
join  in  idol-feafts.” 

P.24.  I.18.  “ How  pernicious  it  would 
u be  to  raife  difturbances  throughout  the 
4i  world,  and  to  fhed  fo  much  blood ; that 
u the  Chriftians  were  wont  with  eagernefs 
4t  to  meet  death,”  &c.  [Quia  pernicio- 
fum  eflet  inquietari  orbem  terrarum,  fun- 
di fanguinem  multorum  \ illos  libenter  mo- 
ri  folere.]  Mr  Gibbon,  i.  681.  fuppoles, 
that  “ Diocletian  urged  in  the  ftrongeft 
u terms  the  danger  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of 
u Ihedding  the  blood  of  thofe  deluded  fana - 
tics”  But  there  is  nothing  in  La&antius 

with 
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with  refpect  to  “ the  cruelty  of  fhedding  the 
blood  of  thofe  deluded  fanatics.”  .The  lan- 
guage of  Diocletian  is  that  of  a politician,  not 
of  a moralift : the  words  employed  by  Lactan- 
tius  are  thofe  of  Diocletian,  and  they  are  in 
chara&er  $ but  the  veriion  of  Mr  Gibbon 
exprefles  his  own  humane  feelings. 

P.  25.  1.  10.  That  his  own  fault  might 
“ be  imputed  to  other  men.”  [Ut  aliorum 
culpse  aferiberetur  quicquid  ipfe  deliquerat.] 
Suidas  has  preferved  in  his  Collections  a paf- 
fage  to  the  like  purpofe.  e7nx,ocKV7r]t  7ro\Kct - 

X/C  TOC  TYSQ  OIKUCLQ  (pUJiCOC  i\Ocj'\(JjUOc]oC,  7T0L(JCLV 
VKKUfXV  7TpOL%l.V  ilOLTlftllQ,  <C  He  WaS 

if  wont  to  conceal  the  faults  of  his  own  na- 
11  tural  difpofition,  by  placing  the  ill  that  he 
did  to  the  account  of  others.”  So  alfo  Eu- 
tropius,  ix.  u Diocletianus  moratus  callide 
<c  fuit,  fagax  prxterea,  et  admodum  fubtilis 
(i  ingenio,  et  qui  feveritatem  fuam  attend  in - 
<c  vidid  vellet  cxplere .”  The  paraphrafe  of 
Mr  Gibbon  exprefles  all  that  the  hiftorian 
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meant,  and  expreffes  it  with  an  energy  of 
which  the  hiftorian  was  incapable.  “ Ma- 
ximian,  infenfible  to  pity,  and  fearlefs 
u of  confequences,  was  the  ready  inftru- 
(<  ment  of  every  a£t  of  cruelty,  which  the 
“ policy  of  that  artful  prince  [Diocletian] 

“ might  at  once  fuggeft  and  difclaim.  As 
**  foon  as  a bloody  facrifice  had  been  offer- 
ed  to  prudence  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian, 

“ by  his  feafonable  interpofidon,  faved  the 
“ remaining  few  whom  he  had  never  de- 
t(  figned  to  punilh,  gently  cenfured  the  fe- 
*(  verity  of  his  lfern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  i 
<c  the  companion  of  a golden  and  an  iron  i 
* 6 age,  which  was  univerfally  applied  to  their  < 
<c  oppofite  maxims  of  government.”  If  this  < 
picture  is  like,  ivbo  is  there  but  muft  turn  ( 
away  his  eyes  from  it  with  abhorrence  ? It 
is  a picture  Iketched  by  Laftantius  and  Eu- 
tropius,  and  fmifhed,  with  the  utmoft  truth 
and  vigour  of  colouring,  by  Mr  Gibbon. 
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Chap.  XII. 

P.  27.  L 16.  t(  An  image  of  the  divinity.” 
[Simulacrum  Dei  quaeritur.]  Pagi.  AnnaL 
fays,  (f  Credibile  itaqne  imagines  paritm  a 
u Chriftianis  ufurpatas  fuifle,  primis  fere 
quatuor  fxculis.”  But  another  Roman- 
Catholic  author,  Baluze,:  candidly  fays,  “ Si- 
u mulacris  itaque  carebant  ecclefbe  Chri- 
u ftianorum.”  Not.  ad  Laclant » p.  28.  Were 
all  men  as  candid  as  Baluze,  how  many 
difputes  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  might  there 
be  determined  at  the  firft  hearing  ! 

P.  27.  1.  21.  “ That  church,  fituated  on 
c<  riling  ground,  was  within  view  of  the  pa- 
S(  lace  *,  and  Diocletian  and  Galerius  flood, 
“ as  if  on  a 'watch-tower,  difputing  long,’5 
&c.  [Ipfl  verb  in  fpeculisy  in  alto  enim 
conftituta  ecclefia,  ex  palatio>videbatur,  diu 
inter  fe  concertabant d] 

Mofheim,  d.  Reb.  Chriflianorum  ante  Con- 
ft  ant.  M.  p.  917.  fays,  that  the  Chriftians  of 
that  age  were  ftudious  of  ere&ing  their 
X-  churches 
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churches  or  elevated  ground  ; but,  in  proof  i ' 
of  this  general  propofition,  he  gives  no  more-  b;c 
than  two  examples,  one  of  a church  at  Car-  o: 
thage,  and  the  other  of  this  church  at  Ni- 
comedia.  Mr  Gibbon,  i.  682.  6 83.  fays,,  l" 
That  the  principal  church  at  Nicomedia  & 
€t  was  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  moft  F 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city,.  1 
“ and  that  it  towered  above  the  imperial  pa~  it 
“ lace”  When  the  words  of  Laftantius  are  fl 
carefully  infpecled,  it  will  appear,  that  the  ti 
church  did  not  overlook  the  palace,,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  palace  overlooked  the 
church. 

Nicomedia  was  built  on  the  fide  of  a hill  3 
Pocockeh  Travels,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  96.  A 
church,  erefted  about  the  middle  of  the  hill,, 
or,  to  ufe  a colloquial  phrafe,  <e  half  way 
if  up  the  hill,”  might  well  be  faid  to  have 
been  erected  on  an  eminence..  There  was 
no  ofientation  in  the  choice  of  this  fite,  as 
has  fometimes  been  affirmed.;  and  there  is 

all 
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all  poffible  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  pa- 
lace at  Nicomedia  was  built  on  the  fummit 
of  the  hill.  The  expref&on,  c<  ipfi  in  fpe- 
culis,”  implies,  that  the  refidence  of  the 
Emperors  towered  above  the  church  ; although 
the  church,  being  on  a riling  ground,  and 
perhaps  built  to  a greater  height  than  the 
adjoining  houfes,  might  be  difcernible  from 
the  palace.  This  will  be  underftood  by  eve- 
ry reader  who  has  feen  a town  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a hill. 

Chap.  XIII. 

P.  29.  1.  6.  li  Improperly  indeed,  but  with 
**  high  fpirit*”  [Etfi  non  re£te,  magno  ta- 
men  animo.]  We  muft  not  fuppofe  that 
non  refte  implies  any  thing  tending  to  alle- 
viate the  offence.  The  claflical  fenfe  of  it  is, 
<c  very  wrong”;  and  fo  Laftantius  elfewhere 
ufes  non  pic  for  “ impioufly and,  in  like 
manner,  Non  perfecie>  non  integrd  confcien- 
tid.  Lafhntius  fays  that  theedift  was  pull- 
ed down  by  quidam , <(  a certain  perfon 
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and  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the 
man  was  obfeure,  and  that  La&antius  knew 
not  who  he  was,  and  confequently  that  there 
is  a diverfity  between  that  hiftorian  and  the 
narrative  in  Eufebius,  Hijl « EccL  viii.  5. 
where  the  offender  is  laid  to  have  been  a 
perfon  of  eminence.  But  this  is  too  criticaL 
When  Cicero  fays,  quidam  ex  philofophis , he 
means  not  that  the  philofopher  was  obfeure, 
or  that  his  name  was  unknown  ; and  as  Lac- 
tantius  highly  difapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
that  zealous  but  mifguided  Chriftian,  he 
might  have  judged  it  expedient  to  make  no 
mention  of  his  name. 

P.  29.  1.  *8.  “ The  triumphs  of  Goths  and 
**  Sannatians.”  [VidloriasGothorumetSar- 
matarum  praepofitas.]  Various  have  been  the 
interpretations  given  of  this  fatal  witticifm. 

Maucroix,  the  French  tranflator  of  Lac- 
tantius,  renders  it  thus : “ Se  moquant  des 
46  furnoms  des  Gctiques  et  Sarmaiiques  que 
les  Empereurs  s’arrogeoyent.” 

Burnet, 
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Burnet,  following  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge editors,  fays,  “ And  rallied  the  Em- 
**  perors,  who  had  put  among  their  titles, 
**  that  they  had  triumphed  over  the  Goths 
<c  and  the  Sarmarians,  that  they  afted  like 
u thofe  whom  they  pretended  that  they  had 
“ fubdued.” 

Boherel  fays,  “ Ironice  dicftum,  id  eft, 
u Chriftianos,  quamvis  fubditos,  jam  loco 
<c  efle  Gothorum  et  Sarmatarum  debellan- 
u dorum." 

Graevius  imagined  that  fome  error  had 
crept  into  the  text  5 but  he  propofed  no 
emendation  of  it. 

There  feems  to  be  a ftudied  ambiguity  in 
the  expreffion.  u This  edi£l  refembles  a 
“ proclamation  of  victories  over  or  of  Goths 
w and  Sarmatians  f which  may  allude  to  the 
barbarous  and  obfcure  origin  of  Diocletian 
and  Galerius. 

Chap.  XIV. 

P*.  30.  1. 1.  “ Set  the  palace  on  £re.”  Lac- 
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tantius  afcribes  this  to  the  contrivance  of  Ga- 
lerius.  Eufebius  thus  fpeaks,  H.  E.  viii.  6, 
€i  The  fire  happened  I know  not  how” 
mV  ottu)i;-~\  But  Conftantine,  in  his  harangue 
to  the  Faithful,  c.  25.  fpeaking,  as  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  of  this  event,  fays,  that  a 
flafh  of  lightning  fet  fire  to  the  palace. 

£ec/W7o  roi  tol  fiocv/htiot  kcci  0 oikog  cci //» 

■»  * / » / 

<TKYI7TT\i , Yi/JLO /JUVVIC  Tt  VfOCVlCLC  <J>A0- 

7®f-] 

It  was  fit  that  Eufebius,  who  refided  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Nicomedia,  fhould  fpeak 
with  uncertainty $ but  it  feems  Angular  that 
Conftantine  and  Lattantius,  who  at  that  time 
were  on  the  fpot,  fhould  have  given  fuch  ir- 
reconcilable accounts  of  the  caufe  of  the 
fire. 

La&antius,  it  may  be  obferved,  fpake  from 
popular  rumour  alone  •,  for  there  was  no 
proof  againft  Galerius  and  his  domeftics, 
and  they  never  would  have  made  a volunta- 
ry avowal  of  their  guilt,  although  they  had 

been 
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been  indeed  guilty ; and  therefore  we  mnft 
admit,  that  the  authority  of  Conftantine 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Laftantius* 
if  both  fpeak  of  the  fame  event.  But  this 
is  doubtful.  Conftantine  fays,  that  the  pa- 
lace of  Diocletian  was  fet  on  fire  by  light- 
ning, and  that  the  Emperor,  in  confequence 
of  the  accident,  came  to  be  difturbed  in  his 
mind  : but  Conftantine  fpeaks  of  this  as  ha- 
ving happened  after  the  perfecution  ; and  if 
fo,  the  fire  mentioned  by  Laftantius  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  mentioned  by  Conftantine. 

P.  30.  1.  4*  “ The  very  appellation  of 
“ Chrifiian  grew  odious  on  account  of  that 
“ fire.”  [Et  cum  ingenti  invidia  fimul  cum 
palatio  Chriftianorum  nomen  ardebat.J  The 
general  fenfe  is  here  given  inftead  of  an  ex- 
aft  tranflation.  There  is  a quibble  on  the 
word  ardere , ufed  in  a metaphorical  as  well 
as  a literal  fenfe.  <c  The  fire  that  invaded 
c<  the  palace  was  not  hotter  than  the  zeal  of 
lc  popular  odium  which  flamed  againft  the 
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M Chriftians.”  For  this  mode  of  expreffioB 
there  are  claflical  precedents  ^ it  is,  however, 
a foolifh  figure,  which  no  precedents  can  ju* 
flify* 

P.  30. 1.  7.  “ In  concert  with  the  eunuchs.” 
A groundlefs  charge  ! The  eunuchs  of  Dio* 
cletian  would  never  have  endangered  their 
own  lives,  and  ruined  their  prefent  fortunes, 
and  all  hopes  of  advancement,  by  cutting  off 
that  Emperor  whofe  favourites  they  were ; 
and  if  perfons  profelling  Chriftianity  had 
been  the  criminals,  their  guilt  would  have 
been  difcovered  by  means  of  the  tortures 
promifcuoufly  applied.  I fay  perfons  profeft 
fing  Chriftianity ; for  there  can  be  no  incen- 
diaries, or  favourers  of  incendiaries,  amongft 
real  Cht  ijlians . 

Chap.  XV. 

P.  32.  1.  1.  (t  His  wife  Prifca * The  name 
of  the  wife  of  Diocletian  was  unknown  un- 
til the  difcovery  of  the  MS.  d.  M.  P.  In 
the  A£ts  of  S.  Sufanna,  ihe  is  ftyled  Serena  y 
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in  the  ACts  of  St  George,  Alexandra ; and 
in  the  life  of  Pope  Vigilius,  Gejl . Pontif.  fhe 
is  ftyled  Eleutheria . This  Ihews  credit 
is  due  to  fuch  writers  ! 

P.  32.  1.  6.  w Without  evidence,  by  wit- 
u nefles  or  eonfeffion,  condemned.”  [Sine 
probatione  ad  confeffionem  damnati.]  The 
paflage  in  the  original  is  obfcure,  and  per- 
haps the  tranflation  does  not  convey  its  juft 
fenfe.  Bauldri  fuppofes,  “ that  they  were 
<c  condemned  to  become  confejfors  for  the 
<c-  faith-”  But  that  interpretation  appears 
uncouth.  Molheinu  d.  Reb . Chrijtianorum 
ante  Conjlant . M.  p.  933.  fays,  (i  Viri  do£ti 
u nefcientes,  quid  lit  ad  confejjionem  damna *- 
€l  riy  vitiatum  putant  hunc  locum,  et  fanare 
u volunt ; fed  fatis  ille  fanus  eft,  medicique 
ic  non  indiget.  Senfus  eft,  etli  nullis,  ut 
u jureconfulti  loquuntur,  indiciis  gravati  ef- 
Ci  fent  Chriftiani  lacerdotes,  tamen  tormen- 
u tis  fubjiciebantur,  ut  confiterentur,  fe  aut 
w fratres  et  amicos  eorum  incendii  au&ores 
Y « eflTe, 
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**  effe,  qivumque  confiteri  nollent,  aut  crucia- 
t(  tibus  nihil  exprimi  poflet  exillis,  tamen  pro 
ft  reis  habebantur,  et  morte  afficiebantur.’7 
His  meaning  feems  to  be,  “ that  tortures  were 
<c  applied  to  perfons  again  ft  whom  there  was 
“ neither  evidence  or  prefumption  of  guilt.’7 

There  are  who  read  u fine  probatione  aut 
ii  confefllone that  is,  u without  evidence,. 
iC  either  by  witnefles  or  by  their  own  con- 
€f  feffion.” 

Chap.  XVII. 

P.  37.  1.  3*  u There  to  celebrate  the  com- 
**  mencement  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
i(  reign/’  [Ut  illic  vicennalhim  diem  cele- 
braret.]  A term  of  empire  to  which  no  one 
iince  the  sera  of  the  Antonines  had  attain- 
ed. 

P.  37.  1.  7.  ((  Unable  to  bear  the  Roman 
<c  freedom  of  fpeech.”  [Cum  Iibertatem 
populi  Romani  ferre  non  poterat.]  Mr 
Gibbon,  with  a reference  to  this  pafiage  in 
Ladtantius,  fays,  that  “ Diocletian  was  dif- 
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**  gufted  with  the  licentious  familiarity  of 
the  people.”  But  LaCtantius  fpeaks  not, 
either  of  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  licentious 
familiarity  in  general.  He  alludes  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  Fer’u v Saturnales,  or  what  Ho- 
race calls  Libertas  Decemhris  \ and  this  is  per- 
fectly obvious  from  the  dates  here  enumera- 
ted. Diocletian  could  not  endure  to  refide  in 
Rome  for  the  thirteen  days  that  preceded  the 
Jirfi  of  January.  It  follows  that  he  left 
Rome  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December. 
Now  the  Ferice  Saturnales  commenced  on 
the  feventeenth  day  of  December  * and  there- 
fore the  fenfe  of  LaCtantius  is,  that  Diocle- 
tian had  no  fooner  experienced  the  farcafti- 
cal  merriment  of  the  firft  day  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, than  he  hurried  away  from  Rome. 
An  old  man,  accuftomed  to  the  Rate  and 
the  referve  of  an  eaftern  monarch,  could  not 
but  be  difgufted  with  the  freedom  of  that 
levelling  feafon. 

Ih  37.  L.  22.  u He  made  a circuit,”  &c. 
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[Per  circuitum  ripse  Strigae*]  What  is  meant 
by  this,  and  what  was  the  road  that  Diocle- 
tian took  in  his  journey  to  Nicomedia,  has 
been  a fubjeft  of  fericus  controverfy  amongft 
learned  men.  It  reminds  one  of  the  difpute 
mentioned  by  Horace,  “ Which  was  the  beft 
€€  road  from  Rome  to  Brundufium  ?”  A- 
las  1 that  the  life  of  thofe  who  live  on  this 
fide  the  flood  fhould  be  too  fhort  for  fuch 
important  inquiries  ! Let  us  fatisfy  our- 
felves  with  knowing,  that  Diocletian  was  at 
Ravenna,  and  that  he  went  to  Nicomedia, 
and  that  probably  he  took  the  moji  conve- 
nient road  between  the  one  city  and  the  o- 
ther. 

P.  39.  I.4.  u So  wan  — as  hardly  to  be 
€<  known  again.”  [Vix  agnofcendus,  quippe 
qui  tabuiflet,  &c.]  He  who  prefers  the  ele- 
gancies of  circumlocution  to  plain  Englifli, 
may  read,  t€  So  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he 
46  could  fcarcely  have  been  recognifed  by 
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44  thofe  to  whom  his  perfon  was  the  moft  fa* 
44  miliar  ” 

Chap.  XVIIL 

P.  40.  I.  1.  44  He  now  affailed  Diocletian*” 
Of  this  conference  Mr  Gibbon  fays,  i.  475* 
44  If  it  were  poffible  to  rely  on  the  partial 
44  teftimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we 
44  might  afcribe  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
44  to  the  menaces  of  Galerius,  and  relate  the 
41  particulars  of  a private  converfation  be- 
44  tween  the  two  princes,  in  which  the  for- 
44  mer  difcovered  as  much  pulillaniinity,  as 
44  the  latter  difplayed  ingratitude  and  arro- 
<c  gance.”  And  he  adds  in  a note,  44  Were 
44  the  particulars  of  this  conference  more 
44  confiftent  with  truth  and  decency , we  might 
44  ftill  afk,  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge 
44  of  an  obfcure  rhetorician  ? But  there  are 
44  many  hiftorians  who  put  us  in  mind  of 
44  the  admirable  faying  of  the  great  Conde 
44  to  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Ces  coquins  nous  font 
44  p>arler  et  agir}  comme  ils  auroient  fait  eux 
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*c  memes  a notre  place”  The  fum  of  all 
this  appears  to  be,  that  the  obfcure  rhetori- 1 3 
cian,  LaCtantius,  was  partial  and  injudicious , t 
Z relater  of  things  inconfiftent  with  truth  and  » 
decency , and,  if  I miftake  not  the  fenfe  of  i k 
the  word  coquin , a fcoundrel  and  a rafcaL 

Had  LaClantius  been  the  contemporary  of 
Mr  Gibbon,  and  engaged  in  a paper-war  1 
with  that  elegant  writer,  it  might  be  doubt- 
ed whether  coquin  would  have  been  a fair  6 
weapon,  unlefs  in  the  utmoft  extremity. 

This  obfcure  rhetorician  was,  without  con- 
troverfy,  the  moft  elegant  writer  of  his  age,  1 
and  furely  he  might  have  been  named  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  contemptuous  epi* 
thet. 

Mr  Gibbon  alks,  €€  How  the  particulars 
u of  the  private  conference  came  to  the 
f<  knowledge  of  Laclantius  i”  The  anfwer 
mud  be  conjectural ; for  Laftantius  does  not 
fay  from  whom  he  heard  them  *,  and  indeed 
although  he  had,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr 
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Gibbon  would  have  credited  his  report : for 
by  what  means  could  an  author  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  inconfiftent  with  truth  ? 
and  had  Ladtantius  faid,  that  he  received  his 
information  from  Conftantine  himfelf,  who 
was  then  at  court,  this  would  have  added  to 
his  effrontery,  but  would  not  have  made  him 
more  credible  in  the  opinion  of  his  cenfurer; 
for  he  would  ftill  have  been  an  obfcure  fcoun - 
drely  who  related  things  inconfiftent  'with 
truth  and  decency . 

Let  it  be  obferved  in  palling,  that  Lac- 
tantius  does  not  fay  that  the  conference  was 
altogether  private,  for  he  fpeaks  of  Maximia 
Daia  as  being  prefent. 

We  learn  from  a curious  paffage  in  Vopif* 
cus,  Hiji.  Aug . Script . p.  224.  that  Diode* 
tian,  after  his  retirement,  converfed  fami- 
liarly with  the  acquaintance  of  his  youth, 
that  he  fcrupled  not  to  point  out  fome  er- 
rors in  his  own  adminiftration,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  apologife  for  them.  Hence  we 
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may  reafonably  conclude,  that  Diocletian 
omitted  not  to  complain  of  the  harfh  ufage 
received  from  Galerius  ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Galerius,  being  what  he  was, 
would  boaft  of  the  influence  which  he  fuc- 
cefs fully  exerted  over  Diocletian.  And  thus 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  this  converfation,  al- 
though it  had  been  private,  could  have  re- 
mained a fecret,  while  the  refentment  of 
Diocletian,  and  the  vanity  of  Galerius,  na- 
turally concurred  in  difclofing  it. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  particulars  related 
by  La&antius  are  inconfiftent  with  truth  and 
decency,  becaufe  they  bring  a charge  of  pu- 
fillanimity  againft  Diocletian,  and  of  ingra- 
titude and  arrogance  againft  Galerius. 

Laftantius,  however,,  obferves,  that,  at 
that  time,  Diocletian  was  juft  recovering 
from  a long  and  dangerous  indifpofltion,. 
which  had  weakened  his  body,  and  impaired 
his  mental  faculties.  Befides,  he  had  reafon 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  and 
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augmented  armies  of  Galerius.  Here  there 
was  juft  caufe  of  dread  *,  and  indeed  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  Diocletian  adted  from 
compulfion,  and  not  from  choice,  when  he 
railed  Severus  and  Daia  to  fovereign  power. 

It  was  their  want  of  merit  and  perfonal 
u confequence,”  as  Mr  Gibbon  well  obferves, 
i.  479.  ii  that  chiefly  recommended  them.” 
And  it  is  incredible  that  the  politic  Diocle- 
tian would  have  admitted  fuch  worthlefs  and 
infignificant  perfons  to  a fhare  in  the  empire 
of  the  world,  if  he  could  have  prevented  a 
nomination  equally  difgraceful  and  perni- 
cious. 

Are  the  ingratitude  and  arrogance  of  Ga- 
lerius circumftances  fo  very  incredible  ? 

Gratitude  is  a plant  which  feldom  fprings 
up  and  flourifhes  in  the  bread  of  a Galerius. 
Nor  is  it  ftrange,that  a man  elevated  from  the 
sneaneft  rank  to  fupreme  dominion,  prospe- 
rous in  war,  environed  with  flaves  and  flat- 
terers, and  having  mighty  armies  at  his  com- 
Z mand. 
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mand,  fhould  be  arrogant.  Indeed,  to  life  t( 
an  expreflion  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  it  would  2 
not  have  been  44  according  to  the  truth  of  0 
44  art,”  had  Ladantius  delineated  Galerius  11 
in  other  colours.  F 

P,  40.  1.  8.  44  Nerva.”  To  the  fame  pur-  c 
pofe  S.  A.  Vidor  fays,  44  Ubi  profpexit,  [im-  J 
44  perium]  nifi . a fuperioribus  robuftiori- 
44  bufque  corpore  animoque  geri  non  pofle, 

44  — fcmet  eo  abdicavit.”  Cafar.  p.  126.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Nerva  never  ab- 
dicated the  empire,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word  abdicate , although  he  laid  the  whole 
charge  of  government  on  Trajan*  He  ad- 
opted Trajan,  xiv*  kal.  Odob.  A.  U.  C.  8 50. 
[18th  Sept.]  He  died,  after  a fhort  illnefs, 
vi.  kalend.  Feb.  A.  U.  C.  851.  [27th  Jan. J 
At  that  time  Nerva  and  Trajan  were  confuls. 
Pliny  fays,  Parieg.  p.  57*  44  Secundum  [con- 
44  fulatum]  imperator  quidem,  fub  hnpera - 
44  tore  tamen  inifti.”  This  fhews,  that  on 
the  1 ft  of  January,  A.  U,  C.  8 j 1 . Nerva  was 
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confidered  as  Emperor.  As  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  January  in  that  year,  after  an  illnefs 
of  a few  days,  it  follows,  that  this  abdica- 
tion, if  it  happened  at  all,  muft  have  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  three  weeks 
of  January.  Now  it  is  hardly  poffible  that 
■ Nerva  would  have  affumed  the  office  of  con- 
fid,  and  immediately  after  have  retired  to  a 
private  ftation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
popular  report  of  the  abdication  of  Nerva. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  Emperor,  unable 
to  reprefs  the  infolence  and  rebellion  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  called  Trajan  to  his  aid, 
adopted  him,  and  inverted  him  with  impe- 
rial authority  : it  was  alfo  known  that  Tra- 
jan had  the  entire  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs  ; and  that  faying  of  Nerva  was  re- 
membered, u I have  done  nothing  that  can 
44  hinder  me  from  laying  down  my  power, 
<c  and  living  with  fecurity  in  a private  fta- 
tion.”  Dion  Cajfius , lxviiu  Thofe  circum- 
Z 2 fiances. 
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fiances,  when  taken  together,  might  natu- 
rally give  rife  to  the  notion,  that  Nerva  did 
abdicate  the  empire.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Diocletian,  in  contrafting  his  own  fituation 
with  that  of  Nerva,  obferved,  that  with  re- 
gard to  himfelf,  to  refign  was  u minus  t-u* 
iC  turn , quod  in  tarn  longo  imperio  multo- 
rum  fibi  odia  qutefiflet.”  This  obvioufly 
alludes  to  the  memorable  faying  of  Nerva. 

/J/arevo-a/.J 

P.  44.  1.  4.  “ How  ! that  dancer,”  &c.  [II- 
lumne  faltatorem,  temulentum,  ebriofum, 
cui  nox  pro  die,  et  dies  pro  no&ef]  A cha- 
radler  excellently  confirmed  by  a paflage  in 
an  anonymous  compiler,  whofe  work  is  fub- 
joined  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  edi- 
tion of  H.  Valefius.  “ Erat  ignobilis  et 
€i  moribus  et  natalibus,  ebriofusy  et  hoc  Ga- 
“ lerio  amicus.” 

Mr  Gibbon,  i.  479.  foftens  the  harih  lines 
of  the  portrait.  The  Severus  of  Laftantius 
and  of  the  anonymous  compiler,  is  “ a rio- 
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**  tous  drunken  fot,”  and  efteemed,  on  that 
account,  by  Galerius.  But  the  Severus  of 
Mr  Gibbon  is  only  iC  addicted  to  pieafure.” 
In  what  follows  Mr  Gibbon  is  Angularly  in- 
accurate. He  fays,  iS  the  diligence  and  fi- 
u delity  of  Severus  are  acknowledged  even 
w by  Ladiantius.”  But  Ladlantius  neither 
blames  nor  applauds  Severus ; he  Amply  re- 
lates what  was  fpoken  of  him  by  Diocletian 
and  Galerius : and  fuppofing  the  narrative 
of  the  conference  to  have  been  altogether  a 
fidlion,  Mr  Gibbon  ought  not  to  have  drawn 
the  charadler  of  Severus  from  that  fidlion. 

P.  44.  1.  8.  “ A faithful  paymafter  and 
4<  purveyor  Offices  not  fo  mean  as  an  un- 
learned reader  might  imagine.  Severus  was 
probably  £>ii<zJlor  in  the  armies  of  Galerius. 

(t  Prabere  annonam”  and  prabere  Jiipen - 
diciy  are  unexceptionable  phrafes ; yet  the 
propriety  of  prcebere , ufed  abfolutely,  is  que- 
ftioned.  Hence  prafuit  has  been  fuggefted 
as  an  emendation  for  prcebuit . But  why 

fhould 
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fhould  we  be  fo  anxious  in  bringing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fourth  century  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  Auguftan  age  ? Befides,  when  we 
recollect  that  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
writings  of  the  Auguftan  age  is  preferved, 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  condemning  a 
phrafe  as  new  and  illegitimate  on  account  of 
its  not  being  difcovered  in  that  hundredth 
part. 

The  reafon  affigned  by  Galerius  for  his 
recommendation  of  Severus  is  highly  cha~ 
ra&eriftical : u He  who  has  afted  faithfully 
“ in  the  office  of  purveyor  and  paymafter, 
is  capable  of  fitly  difcharging  the  duties 
of  a Ccefar Every  age  affords  examples 
of  a fimilar  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by 
injudicious  great  men. 

Chap.  XIX. 

P.  45.  L 14.  “ Every  one  looked  at  Con- 
4t  ftantine.”  [Conftantinum  omnes  intue- 
bantur.]  Whenever  Ladlantius  fpeaks  of 
Conftantine  before  his  accefiion  to  fovereign 

authority,  ^ 
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authority,  it  is  in  artful  and  elegant  ftrains 
of  commendation,  as  if  he  were  preparing 
his  readers  to  expert  great  achievements 
from  the  hero  of  the  ftory. 

P.  4 6.  1.  3.  if  An  eminence.”  [Locus  al« 
tus.]  Mr  Gibbon,  i.  467.  fays,  “ On  a fpa- 
t(  cious  plain,”  probably  for  the  convex 
nience  of  the  aflembled  multitudes.  But 
although  there  were  “ a fpacious  plain”  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia,  the  words 
locus  altus  can  never  bear  that  fenfe. 

P.  46.  l.’io.  <f  That  he  was  become  in- 
c<  firm,  that  he  needed  repofe  after  his  fa- 
“ tigues,  and  that  he  would  refign  the  em- 
iC  pire  into  hands  more  vigorous  and  able.” 
[Se  invalidum  effe,  requiem  poft  labores 
quserere,  imperium  validioribus  tradere.^ 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  true  caufes 
of  the  refignation  of  Diocletian,  it  was  pu- 
blicly afcribed  to  his  bad  health  and  his 
growing  infirmities.  Thus  the  panegyrift  of 
Maximian  Herculius,  and  Conftantine,  § 9. 

fays. 
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fays,  <c  However  allowable  it  might  have 
€t  been  for  that  prince  to  found  a retreat, 
*(  whom  years  urged,  and  whom  health  had 
4(  deferted,  yet  that  you,  with  fuch  uniro- 
u paired  ftrength,  with  fuch  vigour  in  all 
€(  your  limbs,  with  that  fire  in  your  eyes 
(€  which  befits  fovereign  command,  we  mar- 
€i  vel  indeed  that  you  fhould  have  entertain- 
iC  ed  the  hopes  of  premature  retirement  and 
“ eafe.”  [Sed  tamen  utcunque  fas  fuerit 
eum  principem,  quem  anni  cogerent , aut  vale - 
tudo  dejiceret , receptui  canere,  te  verb,  in 
quo  adhuc  iftse  [f.  integrse]  folidseque  vires, 
hie  totius  corporis  vigor,  hie  imperatorius 
ardor  oculorum,  immaturum  otium  fperaflb 

miramur.3 

Chap.  XXL 

P.  51.  1.  5.  “ Into  work-houfes.”  [In 
gynaeceum.]  Some  interpret  this  to  fignify 
<(  the  feraglio,”  but  without  any  reafon. 
See  Du  Gange>  v.  Gynceceum . 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XXIV. 

P.  58.  L 9.  “ He  had  made  a Pee  requeft 
c<  long  before,  but  in  vain.”  [Quern  jamdu- 
dum  frujlra  repetierat»~\  The  words,  fruftra  , 
repet  ier  at , are  not  in  the  MS.  Something, 
however,  of  that  kind  is  neceftary  to  com- 
plete the  fenfe  of  the  paffage.  Moiheim, 
d . Reb.  Cbrlji . ante  Conjlantin . M.  p.  949.  \ 

underftands  Laclantius  to  mean  that  Gale- 
rius  invited  Conftantine  back  after  his  flight 
into  Britain.  [Tentabat  enim  Conftantinum 
blanditiis  ex  Britannia  elicere,  et  ad  aulam 
revocare.]  But  there  is  nothing  in  Ladtan- 
tius  that  can  bear  any  fuch  meaning. 

P.  59.  1.  4.  “ A warrant.”  [Dedit  figil- 
lum.]  Le  Nourry,  p.  323.  underftands  this 
to  be  tho  eviftio  in  the  Theodofian  Code, 

/.  4.  d.  enrfu  publico  ; that  is,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, “ a warrant,  figned  and  fealed,  for 
“ poft-horfes.” 

P.  59.  1.  12.  <{  Carried  off  from  the  prin- 
**  cipal  ftages  all  the  horfes  maintained  at 
A a “ the 
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cc  the  public  expence.”  [Sublatifque  per 
manfiones  multas  omnibus  equis  publicis, 
evolavit.]  This  is  related  by  Ladlantius  in 
a Ample  and  probable  manner.  In  other 
hiftorians,  as  Mr  Gibbon  obferves,  i.  48 2. 
it  is  f(  a very  foolifli  ftory,”  Thus  S.  A. 
Vidlor  fays,  u Cum  ad  fruftrandos  infequen- 
f{  tes,  publica  jumenta,  quaqua  iter  egerat, 
interficeret.”  d.  Ccefar*  p.  173.  Zoftmus, 
1.  ii.  fays,  that  c<  Conftantine  caufed  all  the 
“ poft-horfes  that  he  had  ufed  to  be  ham- 
“ ftrung.”  And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the 
anonymous  writer  publifhed  by  Valefius, 
“ Veredis  poft  fe  truncatis.” 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  defcribing  Conftantine’s 
courfe,  fays,  “ Leaving  the  palace  of  Nicome- 
44  dia  in  the  night,  he  travelled  poft  through 
c‘  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Ita- 
C(  ly,  and  Gaul.”  i.  482.  It  fliould  feem, 
that,  without  departing  from  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, we  might  abridge  this  journey  a little. 
It  is  probable  that,  at  that  time,  Galerius 
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was  in  Illyricum,  and  not  at  Nicomedia. 
This  will  cut  off  Bithynia,  Thrace,  and  Da- 
cia. 

The  anonymous  writer,  publilhed  by  Va- 
lefius,  fays,  “ Summa  feftinatione — Alpes 
€i  tranfgrejfus , ad  patrem  Conftantium  ve- 
lt  nit.”  The  hiftorian  would  hardly  have 
begun  his  narrative  at  the  Alps,  if  he  had 
fuppofed  that  Conftantine  fet  out  from  A- 
fia. — Eutropius,  1.x.  fays  of  Galerius,  “Ip- 
fi  fe  in  Illyrico  commoratus  eft.”  Conftan- 
tine  was  raifed  to  fovereign  power,  viii.  kal. 
Aug . [25th  July]  in  the  year  306  of  the 
vulgar  sera.  Fajii  Idatiani , on  vi.  kal.  Nov . in 
the  fame  year  [27th  Oft.  306.]  The  pretorian 
bands  at  Rome  chofe  Maxentius  Emperor, 
LaEtantius , d.  M P.  c.  44.  And  from  the 
fame  treatife,  c.  26.  we  learn,  that  Galerius, 
on  hearing  of  the  eleflion  of  Maxentius, 
fent  for  Severus,  put  under  his  command 
the  army  that  had  belonged  to  Maximian 
Herculius,  and  encouraged  him  to  affaii 
A a 2 Rome. 
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Rome.  It  is  alfo  faid  in  the  fame  chapter, 
that  Maxentius  feared  left  Galerius  fbould 
leave  Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  march  into 
Italy  with  his  own  army.  Now,  all  this  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  notion,  that,  at  that  time* 
Galerius  did  refide  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithy- 
nia  ; nor  lefs  fo  is  the  account  of  the  inva- 
lion  of  Italy  by  Galerius. — Eumenius,  Pa- 
neg.  Conftant . Aug . § 14.  fays,  that  Maxi- 
mian  Herculius  was  i(  ab  Illyrico  repudia- 
1 6 tus  which  implies  that  Galerius  refided 
in  that  province — It  is  certain  that  Galerius, 
after  his  retreat  from  Italy,  named  Licinius. 
Emperor,  at  Carnutum  in  Pannonia  [part 
of  Illyricum],  in.  Id.  Nov.  [11th  Novem- 
ber.] Fajli  Idatiani . Profper  Aquitanus.  Zo- 
ftmus  alludes  to  this,  1.  ii.  where  he  fpeaks 
of  Diocletian  being  ’ey  Kaf>y*[co  Trokit  K tknw* 
in  Carnutum , a Celtic  city.  Zofimus,  not 
having  judgement  enough  to  conceal  his 
own  ignorance,  explained  Carnutum  to  be 
Chartres  in  France.  As  to  the  year  in  which 

Licinius 
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Lie  mills  was  named  Emperor,  there  is  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongft  learned  men* 
Some  place  that  event  in  307,  and  others  in 
308.  That  circumftance,  however,  does  not 
materially  affect  the  prefent  queftion. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  feems  to  be,  that 
it  is  probable  that  when  Conftantine  took 
flight,  Galerius  refided  in  Illyricum,  and  not 
at  Nicomedia ; and  thus  the  journey  which 
Conftantine  performed  will  lofe  much  of  its 
romantic  appearance. 

P.60.  1.  13.  “ And  fo  began  his  admini- 
i€  ftration  by  re-eftablilhing  the  holy  reli- 
“ gion.”  [Hsec  fuit  prima  ejus  fanftio, 
fanfbe  religionis  rejiitutad]  The  laft  word 
can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  rules  of 
grammatical  conftruction.  The  emendations 
propofed  are,  rejiituta , fua  rejiituta , templci 
rejiituta , reftitutio . Bauldri  obferves,  that 
rejiituta  might,  by  analogy,  mean  the  fame 
thing  as  rejiitutio . Thus,  in  Apuleius,  ad* 
locuta  is  put  for  adlocutio  ; in  Tertuiiian,  de~ 

fenfet 
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fenfa  for  defenfio ; and  in  Cyprian,  remiffa 
for  remijfio. 

To  this  event  it  is  fuppofed  that  Laftan- 
tius  alludes  in  the  Preface  to  his  Inftitutes. 
€(  Quod  opus  nunc  nominis  tui  aufpicio  in- 
i(  choamus,  Conftantine  Imperator  Maxime, 
(t  qui  primus  Romanorum  Principum,  re- 
u pudiatis  erroribus,  Majeftatem  Dei  Singu- 
u laris  ac  Veri  cognovifti  et  honorafti.  Nam 
cum  ille  dies  feliciffimus  orbi  terrarum  il- 
tc  luxifiet,  quo  te  Deus  Summus  ad  beatum 
u imperii  culmen  evexit,  falutarem  univer- 
€t  fis  et  optabilem  principatum  praeclaro  in- 
u itio  aufpicatus  es  \ cum  everfam  fublatam- 
u que  juftitiam  reducens,  teterrimum  alio- 
“ rum  facinus  expiafti.”  One  might,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  this  elegant  eulogium 
alluded  to  the  edict  of  Conftantine  and  Lici- 
nins  in  behalf  of  the  Chriftians, 

That  Chriftianity  prevailed  in  the  weft  of 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  Polytheifm  vilibly  decli- 
ned. 
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red,  may  be  inferred  from  the  condufl  of 
Conftantine,  who,  in  the  early  favour  that 
he  {hewed  to  the  Chriftians,  muft  be  prefu- 
med to  have  aCted  on  principles  of  policy, 
and  not  from  religious  conviction. 

Chap.  XXVI. 

P.  63.  1.  2.  (€  Put  fome  magiftrates  to 
€<  death  ” [Occifis  quibufdam  judicibus.J 
The  pretorian  foldiers  killed  Abellius,  the 
Governor  of  Pvome.  Zofimus , l.ii. 

P.  64.  1.  14.  “ Given  to  change.”  [Re- 
rum novarum  cupidus.J  Julian  fays,  that 
Herculius  was  ycoti  cc7ria%G.  Cce - 

far . €€  One  who  would  always  be  doing, 

“ and  in  whofe  fincerity  no  confidence  could 
u be  put.” 

P.  64.  1.  1 9.  t(  The  foldiers  — abandoned 
€t  Severus.”  ci  Duxerat  magnum  Severus 
f{  exercitum,  et  hoftem  fuum,  perfidia  defer- 
€(  tus,  armaverat.”  Inceri,  Paneg.  Conjl . Aug* 
§ 3- 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  there  are  thefe 

words : 
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words  : €€  Ab  hoc  capite  fuos  perfequi.” 
Different  conjectures  have  been  propofed,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  words  that  are  'evidently 
wanting.  “ Ab  hoc  ccepit  fuos  perfequi.” 
N.  Heinfius . cc  Ab  hoc  capite,  fuos  perfe- 
qui  ccepernnt  ” Tollius.  This  is  hardly  in- 
telligible $ for  to  whom  does  cceperunt  relate  ? 
Bunemannus  fays,  “ Cogitavi  quoque  legi 
c‘  pofle,  ob  hoc  fuos  ccepit  perfequi  \ id  eft,  ob 
(t  Severum  occifum,  Galerius  fuos,  generum 
“ fcilicet  et  generi  patrem,  perfequi  coepit.” 
But  how  could  Herculius  be  called  in  Latin 
the  fuus  of  Galerius  ? and  how  can  it  be 
faid  that  Galerius  began  hoftilities  againft 
Herculius  and  Maxentius  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Severus,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Ga- 
lerius encouraged  Severus  to  invade  Italy  ? 
Heuman  thinks  that  the  words  ought  to  be 
ftruck  out,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  eafiell 
method  for  a critic  to  get  rid  of  a locus  de - 
fperatus. 


Chap. 
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Chap.  XXVII. 

P.  66.  1.  17.  “ Some  of  his  legions,”  See; 
[Qu,3edam  legiones,  &c.]  Mr  Gibbon,  i.  491. 
firfi  miftakes  the  meaning  of  Lafrantius,  and’ 
then  ridicules  him*  €t  We  are  informed^” 
fays  he,  (t  that  the  legions  themfelves  were 
u ftruck  with  horror  and  remorfe,  and  that 
u thofe  pious  Tons  of  the  republic  refufed 
“ to  violate  the  fan&ity  of  their  venerable 
*c  parent.  But  when  we  reflect  with  how 
u much  eafe,  in  the  more  ancient  civil  wars, 
u the  zeal  of  party  and  the  habits  of  mill* 
“ tary  obedience  had  converted  the  native 
u citizens  of  Rome  into  her  moft  implacable 
u enemies,  we  lhall  be  inclined  to  diftruft 
“ this  extreme  delicacy  of  ftrangers  and 
M barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld  Italy. 
“ till  they  entered  it  in  a hoftile  manner.”' 
c<  The  zeal  of  party  and  the  habits  of  mi- 
i(  litary  obedience,”  exifted  not  in  the  age 
of  Galerius,  however  well  fuch  things  may, 
ferve.  to  deck  out  a period.  Even  in  this 
Bb.  fhortc 
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fhort  hifiory  by  Ladtantius,  there  are  exam- 
pies  of  defection  amongft  veteran  troops,, 
and  of  revolts  of  whole  armies. 

It  may  alfo  be  fit  to  obferve,  that  LaCtan- 
tins,  inftead  of  fpeaking  of  the  legions  in  ge- 
neral, fpeaks  of  fome  legions  only,  and  that 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  all  the 
troops  of  Galerius  were  ftrangers  and  bar- 
barians. 

Befides,  Mr  Gibbon  overlooks  one  mate- 
rial part  of  the  narrative  of  La&antius.  The 
foldiers  recollected  that  they  were  ferving 
the  father-in-law  againft  the  fon-in-law  The 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  civil  wars  might 
have  alarmed  them,  and  they  might  have 
fancied  that  their  fervice  under  Galerius,  the 
father-in-law  of  Maxentius,  was  ominous, 
and  portended  that  deftruCtion  awaited  them- 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  armies  of  Pompey  \ 
and  this  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  it  ap- 
pears from  numberlefs  examples,  that  the 

Heathens. 
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Heathens  of  that  age  were  immoderately  fu- 
perftitious. 

And  perhaps  there  was  another  caufe  for 
their  fuperftition.  From  the  days  of  Augu- 
fius  Rome  had  become  a Divinity,  partly 
through  the  pride  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
partly  in  confequence  of  the  obfequioufnefs 
of  the  vanquifhed  nations.  What  notion  it 
was  that  men  formed  to  themfelves  of  the 
Divinity  of  walls  and  houfes,  or  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  a Rate  in  general,  it  is  impoffible 
for  us  to  conceive  \ but  there  might  be  a cer- 
tain dread  in  rude  uncultivated  minds  of 
what  had,  forages,  been  reprefented  as  fome- 
thing  fupernatural  and  venerable. 

Mr  Gibbon  cenfures  Ladtantius  for  an- 
other circumftance  in  his  narrative.  cc  We 
*€  are  told,”  fays  he,  “ that  Galerius,  who 
<c  had  formed  a very  imperfect  notion  of 
<(  the  greatnefs  of  Piome  by  the  cities  of  the 

Eaft,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  found 
{Ci  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  fiege  of  that 
J3  b 2 **  immenfe 
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t(  immenfe  capital.  But  the  extent  of  a city 
(<  ferves  only  to  render  it  more  acceffible  to 
€€  the  enemy.  Rome  had  long  lince  been 
u accurtomed  to  fubmit  on  the  approach  of 

a conqueror,  nor  could  the  temporary 
((  enthuliafm  of  the  people  have  long  con- 
xc  tended  againft  the  difcipline  and  valour  of 
u the  legions.” 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Laflantius  may 
have  fpoken  with  fome  degree  of  that  vanity 
incident  to  all  men  whenever  the  honour  of 
the  metropolis  of  their  nation  is  concerned  4 
but  his  obfervation  is  not  fo  very  trivial  as 
Mr  Gibbon  imagines. 

Galerius  needed  a larger  army  than  what  he 
had  with  him  to  .invert:  Rome.  [Ad  circum- 
fedenda  moenia]  .;  and  it  would  have  been 
hazardous  to  beliege  an  extenfive  city  with- 
out inverting  it. 

The  extent  of  a city  may  render  it  more 
accefiible  to  the  enemy  when  the  garrifon  is 
weak,  .not  fo  when  it  isitrongj  and  in  hi- 
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,Jtory  there  are  many  examples  of  cities  that 
have  been  fuccefsfully  defended,  notwith- 
standing their  great  extent,  and  the  weak- 
•nefs  of  their  works,  becaufe  their  garrifons 
were  numerous,  and  had  full  room  to  act. 

The  enthufiafm  of  a people  is  not  altoge- 
ther temporary  in  its  nature,  or  always  un- 
able to  contend  againft  the  valour  and  difci- 
pline  of  legions. 

But,  indeed,  Mr  Gibbon  forgets  the  ftate 
of  the  city  of  Rome  at  that  time,  and  he  lo- 
fes  fight  of  the  pretorian  bands,  and  of  the 
army  that  formerly  belonged  to  Maximian 
Herculius.  Thefe  compofed  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Rome ; and  probably  they  wrere  as 
brave  and  as  well  difciplined,  and  perhaps 
as  numerous,  as  the  troops  of  Galerius. 

Cliap.  XXVIII. 

P.  68.  1.  17.  “ Maxentius.”  Mr  Gibbon, 
1.494.  fays,  u Maxentius  confidered  himfelf 
4t  as  the  legal  fovereign  of  Italy,  elected  by 
“ die  Roman  fenate  and  people  \ nor  would 

u he 
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**  he  endure  the  contrcml  of  his  Father,  who 
*c  arrogantly  declared,  that  by  his  name  and 
*(  abilities  the  rafh  youth  had  been  eftablifh- 
“ ed  on  the  throne.”  Thus  far  Mr  Gib- 
bon, by  paraphrasing  the  narrative  of  Lac- 
tantius,  appears  to  have  admitted  its  autho- 
rity. But  he  adds  : t(  The  caule  was  folemn- 
(C  ly  pleaded  before  the  pretorian  guards, 
i(  and  thofe  troops,  who  dreaded  the  feve- 
ci  rity  of  the  old  Emperor,  efpoufed  the 
€(  party  of  Maxentius.”  Here  Mr  Gibbon 
departs  altogether  from  Laclantius,  but  with- 
out juft  caufe  : for  Eutropius,  1.  x.  fays, 
€i  Herculius  tamen  Maximianus  poft  hsec  in 
€i  condone  exercitus  filium  Maxentium  de» 
ic  nudare  conatus,  feditionem  et  convicia 
u militum  tulit.”  And  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  Panegyric  addrefled  to  Conftan- 
ftine,  fays,  § 3.  “ Ipfe  denique,  qui  pater 
€i  ejus  credebatur,  difciffam  ah  humeris  purpu - 
(C  ram  dctrahere  conatus,  fenferat  in  illud 
dedecus  fua  fata  tranhfte.”  The  circum- 

ftances* 
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{lances,  briefly  mentioned  by  thofe  two  an- 
thors,  are  related  at  greater  length  by  Lao 
tantius* 

Chap.  XXX. 

P.75.  1.  9.  cc  Strangled  himfelf.”  In  the 
original  it  is,  u Et  nodum  informis  leti  trabe 
« ne£lit  ab  alta.”  From  Virgil’s  account  of 
the  death  of  Amata,  JEn.  xii.  thus  tranfla- 
ted  by  Pitt, 

“ Then  on  a lofty  beam,  the  matron  tied 
“ The  noofe  difhoneft,  and  obfcenely  died.” 

But,  in  Englifh,  no  pomp  of  words  can  dig- 
nify hanging. 

The  obfervations  of  Moflieim  on  the  death 
of  Maximian  Herculius  are  Angular.  u Con* 
4t  ftantine,”  fays  he,  “received  the  impe- 
u rial  purple  and  a wife  from  Herculius, 
“ and  certainly  it  was  a deed  of  atrocious 
u wickednefs  in  Conftantine  to  compel  Her* 
if  culius  to  die  by  his  own  hands.  [Atrox 
w fine  dubio  flagitium.J  According  to  Lac- 

“ tantius. 
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u tantius,  d:  M.  P.  c.  30.  the  permiffion  of 
u chuling  the  mode  of  his  death  was  grant- 
u ed  to  the  father-in-law  by  the  fon-in-lawr 
f<  and  Herculius  ufed  that  permiffion  by 
u ftrangling  himfelf.  How  cruel  this  fa  - 
€t  vour  conferred  by  a fon-in-law  on  his 
€i  father-in-law  ! Herculius,  I admit,  was 
w guilty  of  a-  great  crime  ; for;  ifthofe  things 
€(  he  true  that  Ladlantius  and  other  hifto- 
u rians  relate,  he  plotted  againft  the  life  of 
u Conftantine.  This,  however,  does  not  ef- 
u face  the  ftains  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
€(  from  the  character  of  Conftantine.  Grant* 
u ing  Herculius  to  have  merited  fuch  pu« 
**  nilhment,  it  furely  was  a mojl  unworthy 
“ part  in  Conftantine  to  award  it  [certe  in- 
€f  dignifllmum]  againft  a father-in-law,  vene- 
u rable  for  his  grey  hairs.”  d . Rehi  Chrijl ; 
ante  Conjlant , M.  p.  953,. 

The  proportion  maintained  by  Mofheim 
is,  “ That  Conftantine  ought  to  have  fpared' 
u the  life  of  Herculius.”  In  this  propoll* 

tiom 
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lion  tire  guilt  of  Herculius  mu  ft  be  taken  for 
granted;  becaufe,  if  he  was  an  innocent 
perfon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Co  n ft  an - 
tine  did  an  a£t  of  mod  atrocious  wickednefs 
in  murdering  him.  Mofheim,  however,  at- 
tempts to  call  in  qiieftion  the  truth  of  what 
Ladlantius  and  other  hiftorians  have  related 
concerning  the  guilt  of  Herculius,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  render  it  problematical.  This  at- 
tempt to  change  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  is  not 
in  the  ftyle  of  a juft  reafoner. 

Herculius  was  guilty  of  one  of  the  fouleft 
treafons  imaginable.  He,  a private  man, 
plotted  to  aflaffinate  his  Sovereign,  and  that 
under  truft. 

That  Herculius  was  a private  man>  will  not 
be  difputed,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  held,  that  an 
Emperor  elevated  to  that  rank,  by  whatever 
means,  muft  continue  an  Emperor,  although 
thofe  means  which  elevated  fhould  have  fail- 
ed to  fupport  him,  and  although  he  himfelf 
C c fhould 
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fliould  have  cliofen  to  retire  to  a private  fta- 
tion. 

That  Conftantine  was  the  Sovereign  of 
Herculius,  will  be  as  little  difputed  ; for  Her- 
culius was  a private  man,  refiding  in  Gaul, 
within  the  dominions  of  Conftantine. 

And  that  the  attempt  to  aflaffinate  was  un- 
der trufty  cannot  well  be  controverted ; for 
Herculius,  on  account  of  his  relation  to 
Conftantine,  had  confidential  accefs  at  all 
times  to  every  part  of  the  palace,  and  was, 
in  the  expreffive  language  of  antiquity,  the 
Hoffes  of  the  Emperor* 

Now,  what  were  the  reafons  in  morality 
which  ought  to  have  induced  Conftantine  to 
fpare  the  life  of  Herculius,  and  which  made 
it  a deed  of  atrocious  wickednefs  to  put  him  to 
death  ? ' * 

Mofheim  urges  two  : if,  That  Conftan- 

ftine  received  the  imperial  purple  from  Her- 
culius; 'idly,  That  Herculius  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Faufta  in  marriage  to  Conftantine. 
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As  to  the  jirjl , The  truth  5s,  that  Con- 
ftantine owed  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  Her- 
culius  on  that  account  •,  for  it  was  not  by 
any  good  offices  of  his  that  Conftantine  ob- 
tained fovereign  power. 

And  with  refpeft  to  the  fecondy  Had  Her- 
culius  given  an  empire  as  a portion  with 
Faufta,  there  would  have  been  a wide  range 
for  argument,  and  it  might  have  been  a work 
of  ages  to  fblve  the  doubts  in  cafuiftry  ari- 
fing  from  that  ftate  of  the  fa<ft.  Indeed 
there  are  queftions  of  the  like  nature  de- 
pending amongft  fpeculative  men,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  depend  unto  the  con- 
fummation  of  all  things  , for  there  are  nei- 
ther parties  nor  judges  competent  to  termi- 
nate the  controverfy.  But  the  marriage  of 
Faufta  and  Conftantine  was  merely  a politic 
alliance,  intimating  to  the  world  that  Her- 
culius  and  Conftantine  were  in  amity,  and 
not  implying  that  the  one  conferred,  or  that 
the  other  received  a favour. 
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Whatever  obligations  Conftantine  mighfc  ,l 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  under  to  Hercu- 
Kus  on  obtaining  Faufta  in  marriage,  they  i 
were  completely  cancelled  when  Herculius, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Faufta  to  difiolve: 
that  marriage,,  by  conniving  at  the  affaftioa- 
tion  of  her  huiband. 

Thus  then,  in  morality,  Conftantine  was 
not  bound  to  ipare  the  life  of  Herculius^ 
and  consequently  did  nothing  blame-worthy 
in  putting  him  to  death.  It  only  remains  to* 
inquire,  whether,  in  found  policy,  he  ought5 
to  have  Suffered  him  to  live ; and  the  inqui- 
ry will  be  Short.  Herculius  was  a foldier  of 
fortune,  advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  for 
his  talents  and  fer vices  in  war,  and  a man  of 
unbounded  liberality  to  the  armies  under  his 
command;.  Such  a perfon  muft  have  been 
exceedingly  dangerous  in  thofe  loofe  times* 
a perfon  whom  it  was  not  fafe  to  permit  to 
live. 

Speculative  reafoners  may  fay,  (£  Why 

not 
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u not  condemn.  Herculius  to  perpetual  hn- 
“ prifonment,  or  banifh  him  to  fome  re* 
i(  mote  province  ?”  But  'inhere  was  the  fe* 
cure  prifon  to  which  Herculius  might  have 
been  committed,  or  what  was  that  province 
in  which  he  might  have  been  placed,  with- 
out any  danger  of  his  exciting  new  diforders, 
and  of  verifying  the  proverbial  fpeech  of 
“ tyrants  returning  from  exile  t” 

Mr  Gibbon,  i.  496.  concludes  his  account 
of  the  fate  of  Maximian  Herculius  with  this 
note.  “ Eumenius,  in  Paneg.  Vet . vii.  i6» 
“ to  21.  has  undoubtedly  reprefented  the 
u whole  affair  in  the  moft  favourable  light 
“ for  his  Sovereign ; yet  even  from  his  par* 
tial  narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
“ repeated  clemency  of  Conftantine,  and  the 
“ reiterated  treafons  of  Maximian,  as  they 
u are  defcribed  by  Laclantius,  d.  M.  P.  29. 
u 30.  and  copied  by  the  moderns,  are  dejlh- 
u tute  of  any  hiflorical  foundation  that  is, 
in  other  words,  they  are  pure  fftions. 
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The  charge  is  weighty,  but  the  evidence  is 
very  light.  One  circumftance  is  mentioned 
through  inadvertency ; for  Laftantius  fays 
nothing  of  €t  the  repeated  clemency”  of  Con- 
ftantine;  fo  that  the  queftion  is  as  to  u the 
reiterated  treafons”  of  his  father-in-law. 
Different  hiftorians  relate,  that  Herculius 
plotted  againft  the  life  of  Conftantine,  and 
that  Faufta  informed  her  hufband  of  the 
plot.  They  fuppofe,  indeed,  that  this  hap- 
pened before  the  flight  of  Herculius  to  Mar- 
feilles,  a thing  hardly  intelligible ; for,  that 
Herculius  reaffumed  the  imperial  purple,  fei- 
zed  the  treafury,  and  won  over  fome  part  of 
Conftantine’s  army  by  his  largefles,  were 
fadts  publicly  known,  and  of  which  Con- 
ftantine muft  have  been  apprifed  without  any 
information  from  his  wife  Faufta.  This  of 
itfelf  fhews  that  the  difcovery  made  by  Fau- 
fta refpedied  fomething  different  from  open 
and  avowed  ufurpation.  And,  if  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  narrative  given  by  Ladiantius  will 

appear 
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appear  probable,  and  that  of  the  other  wri- 
ters  perplexed  and  obfcure. 

Eumenius,  indeed,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  ftory  related  in  c.  30.  d . M.  P.  •>  but  the 
cafe  of  Faufta,  who  “ facrificed  the  fenti- 
“ ments  of  nature  to  her  conjugal  duties,” 
would  have  been  an  untoward  theme  for  pa- 
negyric \ and  we  may  obferve,  that  Eume- 
nius is  fo  far  from  engaging  in  any  details, 
that  he  but  flightly  touches  on  the  fate  of 
Herculius,  and  that  he  even  prefaces  what 
he  fays  with  an  apology  for  treating  of  that 
fubjedt  at  all.  “ De  quo  ego  quemadmo- 
**  dum  dicam,  adhuc  ferme  dubito  — quid 
4f  faciam  igitur,  ut  tam  profunda  vulnera 
€f  fufpensa  manu  tradtem  ?”  § 14. 

Ladlantius  deferves  praife,  becaufe,  like  a 
candid  hiftorian,  he  acknowledges  that  Con- 
ftantine  commanded  Herculius  to  die  \ but 
fuch  praife  is  not  due  to  Eumenius,  who, 
like  a panegyrih,  conceals  the  truth,  and 
endeavours  to  make  his  auditors  fuppofe  that 

■^Herculius 
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Tier  culms  died  voluntarily.  At  § 14.  he 
fpeaks  of  the  u voluntarium  exitium”  of  the 
old  Emperor;  and  at  § 20>  he  fays,  that 
Conftantine  declined  ftorming  Marfeilles,  be- 
caufe  “ illi  te  intelligimus  pepercifle,  quern, 
* i fi  prima  copiaxn  habuifTet  irruptio,  eripere 
ferro  nemo  potuiflet ; ita  quod  ad  pieta» 
tern  tuam  pertinuit,  Xmperator,  et  ilium , 
u et  omnes  quos  receperat,  refervaftn  Si* 
bi  imputet  quifquis  uti  noluit  benejicio  tuoy 
“ nec  fe  dignum  vita  judicavit , cum  per  te 
€C  liceret  ut  viveret . Tu,  quod  fufficit  con- 
i(  fcientiae  tuse,  etiam  non  merentibus  pe- 
(f  percifti,  fed  ignofce  di£to,  non  omnia  po- 
€C  tes,  Dii  te  vindicant  et  invitum” 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  con- 
duct of  Conftantine,  which,  although  little 
obferved,  feems  much  lefs  juftifiable  than  his 
treatment  of  Herculius,  and  that  is,  his  ex- 
pofing  the  poor  Have  to  inevitable  death, 
that  the  treafon  of  Herculius  might  become 
more  manifeft.  This  was  hardly  confident 

with 
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with  the  rules  of  morality.  There  are  car- 
ies in  which  a man  may  be  fo  circumftan- 
ced,  that  his  immediate  determination  •will 
be  fuch,  as,  on  refleclivn>  he  will  not  be  able 
to  reconcile  with  exaft  morality;  but  the 
circumftances  in  which  Conftantine  was  pla- 
ced, appear  not  to  have  authorifed  his  devo- 
ting a Have  to  death.  We  ought  to  afcribe 
this  to  the  principles  of  Paganifm,  by  which 
flaves  were  confidered  merely  as  chatties. 
Chriftianity  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  men 
to  think  and  a£l  more  generoufly  : but  Chri- 
ftianity compels  no  man  ; and  he  that  is  un- 
merciful and  unjuft,  may  be  unmerciful  and 
unjuft  JlilL 

Chap,  xxxur. 

P.  79.  1.  20.  u God  ftruck  him,”  &c.  Ga- 
lerius  appears  to  have  been  of  a bad  habit  of 
body,  produced  by  intemperance.  His  dif- 
eafe  was  a fiftulous  ulcer,  which,  either  from 
its  pofition,  or  in  confequence  of  unlkilful 
taaanagement,  communicated  with  forne  of 
D d the 
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the  large  veins.  It  is  pitiful  to  fee  how 
injudiciouily  the  cafe  of  this  wretched  Em-  c 
peror  was  treated.  The  furgeons  employed 
the  knife  without  eradicating  the  ulcer,  and,  j 
without  clearing  away  the  foundation,  hafti- 
ly  healed  up  the  furface.  The  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might  have  been  looked  for. 
La&antius  gives  a large  and  fcientific  account 
of  the  fymptoms,  prog-refs,  and  crifis  of  the 
diftemper.  It  was  impoffible,  in  the  verfion, 
at  once  to  preferve  the  fenfe  of  the  original, 
and  to  avoid  altogether  the  detail  of  nau- 
feous  circumftances. 

Mr  Gibbon,  i.  497.  mijiakes  the  Emperor's 
cafe ; for  he  fays,  that  " his  body  — was 
%i  covered  with  ulcers.” 

What  he  adds  is  more  material.  (C  As 
u Galerius  had  offended  a very  zealous  and 
i(  powerful  party  among  his  fubje&s,  his 
€t  fufFerings,  inftead  of  exciting  their  com- 
i(  pafiion,  have  been  celebrated  as  the  vilible 
u effects  of  divine  juftice.”  In  confequence 

of 
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of  a Angular  and  unexampled  arrangement 
of  Mr  Gibbon’s  work,  we  do  not  learn  till 
long  afterwards,  that  this  very  zealous  and, 
powerful  party  means  the  Chrijlians , and  that 
the  thing  which  offended  them  was  a brutal 
perfecution  of  fix  years.  He  muft  require 
more  from  man  than  humanity  is  capable  of, 
who  fuppofes,  that  companion  for  an  inexo- 
rable tyrant  could  have  been  an  early  emo- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  endured 
fuch  tedious  and  complicated  miferies  with- 
out any  caufe  or  provocation. 

P.  8 i.  1.  17.  u Worms  were  generated  in 
iX  his  body.”  [Vermes  intus  creantur  ] Mr* 
Gibbon,  i.  497.  fays,  u His — body  was  de- 
*f  voured  by  innumerable  fwanns  of  thofe 
li  infers , who  have  given  their  name  to  a 
<c  moft  loathfome  difeafe But  the  words  of 
La&antius  give  not  the  lea  ft  hint  concerning 
the  loufy  difeafe  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are 
unambiguous,  and  refer  to  fomething  very 
different. 
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There  is  a note  at  this  place,  which  mnft  “ 
not  pafs  unobferved.  <f  If,”  fays  Mr  Gib-  “ 
bon,  Ci  any,  like  the  late  Dr  Jortin,  Remarks 
on  Ecclefiafiical  Hijlory , ii.  307. — 356.  iii.  ‘ 
h 247. — 289.  hill  delight  in  recording  the 
€<  wonderful  deaths  of  the  perfecutors,  I 
%i  would  recommend  to  their  perufal  an  ad- 
“ mirable  paflage  of  Grotius,  Hift.  vii.  332* 

(i  concerning  the  laft  illnefs  of  Philip  II.  of 

Spain.5*  Gibbon , i.  497. 

This  very  harfh  cenfure  on  Dr  Jortin,  as 
on  a perfon  who  delighted  in  recording  the 
mifery  of  his  fellow-creatures,  might  have 
been  fpared  ; for  Dr  Jortin  propoles,  with 
candour,  and  great  decency  of  language,  an 
opinion  which  many  good  and  learned  men 
have  entertained.  There  is  ufually,”  fays 
he,  “ much  rafhnefs  and  prefumption  in 
i6  pronouncing,  that  the  calamities  of  finners 
<c  are  particular  judgements  of  God;  yet  if, 

<(  from  facred  and  profane,  from  ancient 
“ and  modern  hiftorians,  a collection  were 

**  made 
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“ made  of  all  the  cruel  perfecuting  tyrants 
“ who  delighted  in  tormenting  their  fellow- 

creatures,  and  who  died  not  the  common 
€(  death  of  all  men,  nor  were  vifited  after 
t(  the  vifitation  of  all  men,  but  whofe  plagues 
u were  horrible  and  ftrange,  even  a fceptic 
u would  be  moved  at  the  evidence,  and 
€i  would  be  apt  to  fufpedt  that  it  was  del  or 
c<  ri,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.”  Such 
is  his  preamble  y and  what  follows  confifts 
of  hiftorical  collections,  of  the  import  of 
which  every  reader  is  left  to  judge  for  him- 
felf. 

The  paffage  in  Grotius  to  which  Mr  Gib- 
bon refers  is  in  thefe  words  : u Claros  fa- 
“ pientise,  et  juris  et  carminum  audtores,  a- 
u liofque,  eodem  morbo  abfumptos,  memo- 
€t  rise  proditum  novimus.”  That  is,  “ We 
cc  know  from  hiftory,  that  celebrated  wife 
“ men,  writers  on  law,  and  poets,  and  o- 
“ thers  alfo,  have  died  of  that  diftemper 
u which  proved  fatal  to  Philip  II.” 
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There  is  another  paflage  in  Grotius  on  a 
fubjedt  not  diflimilar,  which  Mr  Gibbon, 
probably,  overlooked.  It  is  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  c xii.  v.  23. 
concerning  the  death  of  Herod.  at  yt- 
y'ojutvos  <ncukwiofif>cJ]oc-^\  u Ad  exemplum  An- 
€S  tiochi.  Oftendit  fic  Deus  iis  qui  plus  ho- 
“ mine  fpirant,  homines  eos  efTe,  id  eft, 
u vermium  efcam.”  That  is,  u His  death 
ft  was  like  that  of  Antiochus.  Thus  does 
if  God  fhew  to  thofe  who  exalt  themfelves 
“ above  the  condition  of  man,  that  they  are 
t(  men,  food  for  worms.” 

Chap.  XXXIV, 

Having  had  occafion  in  a former  work  to 
offer  fome  obfervations  on  the  edidt  of  Ga- 
lerius,  I judge  it  improper  to  transcribe  them 
here  •,  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Remains  of  Ckrijlian  Antiquity  y 
v.  iii>  p.  1 28. — 135. 

Chap.  XXXVXI. 

P.  9©.  L 13.  u Hence  famine,  from  ne- 
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w gle£t  of  cultivation.”  The  MS.  has,  a Hinc 
46  fames  agris  ferentibus.”  As  this  expref- 
fion  is  lingular,  Baluze  reads,  iC  Non  feren- 
“ tibus.”  The  emendation  propofed  by  Gale 
is  ingenious,  but  more  violent  ftill  : “ A- 
gricolis  non  ferentibus.” 

P.91.  I.9.  u Merciful  robbers.”  (<  La- 
44  trones  quidem  hoc  proverbio  uti  folent, 
4(  ut  quibus  non  auferunt  vitamy  dedijje  fe 
44  dicant.”  Salvianus , d.  Gubernatione  Dei, 
1.  viii.  in  jin . 

Chap.  XL. 

P.  98.  1.  2.  <c  Military  commanders,”  &c« 
The  MS.  has,  t{  Promoti  militari  modo  in- 
ftrudli bile  mens  ^jfagitari  profequuntur.” 
No  fenfe  can  be  drawn  from  the  letters  print- 
ed in  Italics  •,  the  reft  is  intelligible  enough, 
if  we  fuppofe  u fagitari”  to  be  written  for 
“ fagittarii.”  What  remains  to  be  account- 
ed for  is  “ bilemenfes j”  and  here,  indeed, 
there  is  full  fcope  for  conje&ure,  and  va- 
rious emendations  have  been  propofed.  Thus, 

14  V elites 
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ft  Velites  et  fagittarii,”  Baluzius.  This  is 
adopted  in  the  Tranflation  as  a plaufible  read- 
ing.— “ Et  Viennenfes  fagittarii,”  Vossius. — 
€C  Telis  et  fagittis  profequuntur,”  Gr^- 
vius.  — “ Collinientes  fagittas,”  .Gale. — 
if  Pracedunt  militari  modo  inftrufti,  equites 
fC  et  fagittarii  profequuntur,”  Abbas  a S. 
Hilario. — €i  Inftrudti  pilo  et  enfe?  Baul- 
dri.  This,  by  the  way,  agrees  not  with 
the  Latin  idiom,  which  would  require  pilis 
et  enfibus , though  (C  armes  de  lance  et  d’e- 
€f  pee”  may  be  good  French. — (i  Ut  velites 
u et  fagittarii,”  or  “ ut  milites  et  fagittarii,” 
Cuperus. — a Vigiles  et  fagittarii,”  Colum- 
bus. 

Chap.  XLIIL 

P.  i oi.  L 15.  u As  if  to  revenge  the  death 
u of  his  father.”  [_£hiafi  necem  patris  fui 
vindicaturus.]  An  expreffion  precifely  fimi- 
lar  occurs  in  Zoiimus,  ii.  ^^oa7roimoc/Moc 
hr}  ru  Qxvdrco  tv  oSwacrSa//]  “ Af- 
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4t  fefting  to  be  grieved  on  account  of  the 
“ death  of  his  father.” 

Chap.  XLIV. 

P.  102.  I.  8.  “ Becaufe  the  foothfayers 
,c  had  foretold,”  &c.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
a Panegyrift  fpeaks.  u Stultum  et  nequam 
c<  animal  nufquam  extra  parietes  egredi  au- 
u debat.  Ita  enim  aut  prodigiis  aut  metus 
“ fui  praefagiis  monebatur.”  Incert . Paneg . 
Conjlant . Aug . § 14. 

P.  102.  1.  16.  u The  troops  of  Maxen- 
u tius  prevailed.”  [Maxentiani  milites  prae- 
valebant.]  This  is  lingular;  it  is  not  re- 
corded by  any  other  hiftorian  extant,  not 
even  by  Zoiimus.  There  is  a paffage  in 
Photius,  Biblioth . p.  1408.  quoted  from  Po~ 
litia  SS.  Patrum , which  alludes  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  recorded  by  La&antius.  <jvu7r\cc- 
y.iiQ  /u&XVi  TC * vquloL  plv  tyyvs  ytvtjca  xu~ 
fi&v  to  vff]ov.  il  Having  been  engaged  in 
<c  battle,  he  was,  at  firft,  well  nigh  being 
worfted.”  Thus  the  check  which  Con- 
E e flan  tine 
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itantrne  received  is  fpoken  of  by  ChrifHan 
hiftorians,  but  never  by  the  Heathen  : No 
fmall  evidence  of  candour  on  the  one  part* 
and  of  careleffnefs  on  the  other. 

P.  103.  1.  4.  “ The  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
44  was  drawing  to  an  end.”  [Quinquenna- 
lia  terminabantur.]  Here  there  is  a difficul- 
ty. The  anonymous  Panegyrift  fays,  44  Sed 
44  divina  mens  et  ipfius  urbis  aeterna  Maje- 
44  ftas  nefario  homini  eripuere  confilium. 
44  Ut  ex  inveterato  iilo  torpore  ac  foediffi- 
44  mis  latebris  fubito  prorumperet,  et  con- 
44  fumpto  per  defidias  fenio,  [1.  fexennkf], 
44  ipfum  diem  natalis  fui  ultima  caede  figna- 
44  ret,  ne  feptennarium  ilium  numerum  facrum 
44  et  religiofum  inchoando  violaret*”  Incert * 
Paneg*  Conjlant . Aug~  § 16.  If,  as  fome  fup- 
pofe,  the  quinquennalia , which  began  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fixtht  were  continued 
occafionally  throughout  the  jlxth  year,  the 
difficulty  will^be  removed  s and  if  the  quin - 
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quennaYia  and  the  vicenndlia  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  a jubilee , this  hypothefis  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  feftival  is  not  unlikely.  The 
fubjedt,  however,  merits  not  a minute  in- 
quiry ; for,  were  it  examined  and  cleared 
to  the  bottom,  it  would  only  ferve  to  afcer- 
tain  the  moment  of  the  acceflion  of  Maxen- 
tius  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome. 

P.  103.  L 7.  €€  The  heavenly  Jtgn”  [Coe- 
lefte  lignum  Dei.]  If,  by  this  circumlocu- 
tion, nothing  is  meant  but  “ the  mark  or 
€t  figure  of  a crofs,”  and  if  it  fingly  relates 
to  the  dream  of  Conftantine,  we  muft  admit, 
that  the  ftory  of  the  luminous  appearance  in 
the  heavens  has  no  aid  from  the  earlieft  con- 
temporary hiftorian.  But,  fince  “ coslefte 
€i  fignum  Dei”  may  be  confidered  as  a very 
fingular  circumlocution  in  that  age  for  cc  the 
“ mark”  or  figure  of  a crofs,”  we  might, 
perhaps,  fuppofe,  that  it  meant  “ the  lumi- 
nous appearance  in  the  heavens,”  fo  fully 
deferibed  by  Eufebius  and  other  writers,  and 
E e 2 that 
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that  La&antius,  alluding  to  a thing,  which, 
if  it  exifted  at  all,  muft  have  been  feen  by 
thoufands,  called  it  the  coolejie  fignum  Dei 9 
and  mentioned  the  dream  of  Conftantine  as 
the  fequel  of  that  heavenly  appearance. 

P.  103-  1.  18.  c<  And  firmly  maintained 
€i  their  ground.”  [Neque  his  fuga  nota,  ne- 
que  illis.]  From  Virgil,  JEneid . x.  757.  A 
Panegyrift,  fpeaking  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
fays,  tf  Latrocinii  primi  auftores — defperata 
cc  venia,  ^locum  quern  pugnae  fumpferunt, 
texere  corporibus.”  Inter  t.  Paneg . Conjiant . 
Aug . § 17.  This  defcription,  for  elegance 
and  ftrength  of  language,  is  not  unworthy 
even  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

P.  103.  L 19.  “ A fedition  arofe  at  Rome,” 
&c.  The  paifage  is  thus  paraphrafed  by  Mr 
Gibbon,  i.  509.  “ Shame  at  length  fupplied 
the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to 
€t  take  the  field.  He  was  unable  to  fuftain 
€(  the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people ; the 
circus  refounded  with  their  indignant 

u clamours. 
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u clamours,  and  they  tumult uoujly  bejieged 
€i  the  gates  of  the  palace , reproaching  the 
<c  pufillanimity  of  their  indolent  fovereign, 
u and  celebrating  the  heroic  fpirit  of  Con- 
t(  ftantine.”  That  €€  the  Roman  people  tu- 
€i  multuoufly  befeged  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
€(  lace,”  is  a circumftance  not  mentioned  by 
Laclantius,  and  it  does  not  appear  from 
what  author  Mr  Gibbon  learnt  it.  The 
anonymous  Panegyrift  fays,  that  “ Maxen- 
w tius,  difturbed  by  fearful  omens,  removed 
€t  from  the  palace  two  days  before  the  battle , 
€i  and  betook  himfelf  to  a private  habitation 
« in  Rome.’* 

P.  104.  1.  3.  ts  Conftantine  cannot  be  o- 
Xf  vercome  ” [Conftantinum  vinci  non  pof- 
fe.]  Heuman  imagines  the  fentence  to  be 
imperfect,  and,  for  fupplying  it,  adds  <c  fine 
eo,”  as  if  the  voice  of  the  people  had 
been,  “ that  Conftantine  could  not  be  van- 
€(  quifhed  unlefs  by  Maxentius  in  perfon.” 
And  in  fupport  of  this  conjecture,  it  has  been 

urged 
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urged  by  a very  able  critic,  €t  that  in  no 
€i  other  way  can  we  account  for  this  change 
f<  of  conduct  in  Maxentius,  who,  after  ha- 
u ving  refolved  to  remain  in  the  city,  now 
€t  ifliied  forth,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the 
u head  of  his  army.” 

But  how  could  Maxentius  have  been  a- 
larmed  at  an  omen  fo  favourable  as  the  voice 
of  the  Roman  people,  proclaiming  that  his 
prefence  was  neceflary  to  vanquifh  Conftan- 
tine,  and  faying  in  effect,  “ in  te  uno  flat 
4t  falus  reipubiicae  ?”  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  people  cried,  that  u Conftantine  was  in- 
*c  vincible,”  it  was  not  only  an  unfavour- 
able omen,  but  a token  alfo  of  difaffettion 
and  revolt  j and  accordingly  the  hiftorian 
adds,  that  Maxentius  was  difmayed  at  it, 
[qua  voce  confternatusj  and  again  had  re- 
courfe  to  divination.  The  uncertainty  and, 
hefitation  of  a fuperftitious  mind  may  be 
difcerned  in  every  circumftance  of  his  beha- 
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P.  104.  1.  11.  u The  bridge  in  his  rear  was 
u broken  down.”  Not  the  pons  Milvius> 
but  a temporary  bridge  of  boats  which  had 
been  conftru&ed  for  facilitating  the  paffage 
of  the  army.  Viftor.  Epitome,  p.  221.  Po* 
litia  Patrum , ap.  Photium,  p.  1408. 

P.  105.  1.  5.  f<  Maximus”  It  is  probable, 
that  the  fenate  then  decreed  the  title  to  Con- 
ftantine,  which  appears  at  this  day  on  the 
triumphal  arch  erefted  in  honour  of  him* 
Imp.  C;es.  Fl.  Constantino.  Maximo. 

P.  F.  Augusto.  S.  P.  Q^R. 

Quod,  instinctus.  Divinitatis.  men- 
tis. MAGNITUDINE,  CUM.  EXERCITU.SUO. 
TAM.  DE.  TYRANNO.  QJJAM.  DE.  OMNI.  E- 
JUS.  FACTIONS.  UNO.  TEMPORE.  JUSTIS. 
Rempublicam.  ULTUS.  EST.  ARMIS.  AR- 
CUM.  TRIUMPHIS.  INSIGNEM.  DICAVIT. 

Chap.  XLVI. 

P.  108.  1.  10.  " An  angel.”  La&antius 
relates  this  ftory,  as  if  Licinius  had  been  fa- 
voured with  a heavenly  vifion,  and  had  ac- 
tually 
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tually  received  the  form  'of  prayer  from  an 
angel.  It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  ftory  refts  altogether  on  the  evidence  of 
Licinius  himfelf,  who,  notwithftanding  any 
outward  profeffions,  was  neither  a Chriftian* 
nor  the  friend  of  Chriftianity,  and  was,  be~ 
lides,  a worthlefs  and  profligate  man. 

P.  108.  1.  20.  “ One  of  his  fecretarks.}5 
Probably  becaufe  he  himfelf  could  not  write. 
Vidtor,  Epitome , p.  224.  fays  Licinius  was 
u infeltus  literis  •,  quas,  per  infcitiam  immo- 
tc  dicam , virus  ac  peftem  publicam  nomina- 
bat,  prsecipue  forenfem  induftriam.”  Wic- 
ked tyrants  have  generally  honoured  the  law 
and  its  profelfors  with  marks  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence. 

P.  108.  1.  20.  “ Dictated  thefe  words.” 
Dr  Jortin  fays,  Remarks  on  Ecclefiajlical  Hi- 
Jiory%  iii.  6.  “ Licinius,  if  we  may  believe 
€(  the  writer  d . M.  P . was  inftru&ed  by  an 
€i  angel  how  to  obtain  the  victory  over  Ma- 
<S(  juminus.  This  feems  to  have  been  a mi- 

“ litary 
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Iitary  flratagem  of  Licinius,  to  regain  the 
favour  of  the  Chriftians,  and  to  animate 
his  foldiers.” 

We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any 
divine  communications  would  have  been  be- 
llowed on  Licinius,  and  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  doubt  of  the  heavenly  original  of  this 
prayer.  It  is  replete  with  tautology,  and  it 
more  refembles  the  acclamations  of  a Roman 
fenate  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  than  a 
form  of  prayer  communicated  by  an  angel. 
Befides,  the  prayer  is  not  Chriftian  ; — it  is 
-conceived  in  ambiguous  words  ; fo  that  Pa- 
gans and  profeffors  of  Chriftianity  might 
have  joined  in  it.  The  expreffion,  “ falutem 
noftram  tibi  commendamus,”  pronoun- 
ced by  a Pagan,  would  mean,  “ to  thee  we 
recommend  our  fafety,”  but  by  a Chri- 
ftian,  “ to  thee  we  commit  our  falvation.  * 
It  was  impoffible  to  preferve  this  ambiguity 
in  an  Englifh  verfion.  That  Licinius,  as  Dr 
Jortin  fays,  ufed  a ftratagem  to  animate  his 
F f foldiersj 
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foldiers,  is  probable *,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ufed  it  to  regain  the  favour  of 
his  Chriftian  foldiers  : for  we  know  not 
ivhat  Chriftians  Licinius  had  in  his  army,  or 
what  need  he  had  of  regaining  their  favour. 
Befides,  on  this  hypothefis,  a prayer  in  Chri- 
ftian ftyle,  while  it  pleafed  one  part  of  his* 
army,  would  have  difgufted  the  other. 

P.  no.  1.  14.  “ The  hoft,  doomed  to 
16  fpeedy  deftrucfcion,”  &c.  [Audit  acies  pe- 
ritura  precantium  murmur.]  The  tranfla- 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  aid  from  Milton, 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  elegance  and  energy  of 
the  original  The  mixture  of  anapxfts  muft 
pleafe  every  one  who  can  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  cadence  ; and  the  words  themfelves 
are  fo  forcible  and  defcriptive,  that  few  fcho- 
lars  of  ftrong  feelings  will  be  able  to  read 
them  without  an  emotion  of  horror. 

Chap.  XLVIII. 

P.  1 1 5.  1.2.  “ The  Supreme  Divinity.” 
They  feem  to  proixfs  a kind  of  Pagan  Deiim, 

fuch 
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fiich  as  Conftantius  held,  that  is,  the  belief 
of  one  fnpreme  God>  with  many  inferior  di- 
vinities under  him. 

Chap.  XLIX. 

P.  1 19.  1.  11.  “ As  thofe  are  wont  who 
€t  believe  that  they  eat  and  drink  for  the  laft 
u time.”  This  paffage  is  beautifully  illuftra- 
ted  by  Lactandus  himfelf,  Inji . vii.  c.  ult. 
€f  Quanto  quifque  annis  in  fene£lutem  ver- 
**  gentibus,  appropinquare  cernit  ilium  diem, 
quo  fit  ei  ex  hac  vita  demigrandum,  cogi- 
€<  tet  quam  purus  abfcedat,  quam  innocens 
*€  ad  judicium  veniat ; non  ut  faciunt  qui- 
€t  dam  coecis  mentibus  nixi,  qui,  jam  defi- 
cientibus  corporis  viribus,  in  hoc  admo- 
cc  nentur  ultimae  neceffitatis,  ut  cupidius  et 
ardentius  hauriendis  libidinibus  intendant.” 
Mr  Gibbon  obferves,  that  Zofimus  men- 
tions the  death  of  Maximin  Daia  as  an  ordi- 
nary event ; but  that  La&antius  expatiates 
on  it,  and  afcribes  it  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
pofition  of  Heaven. — Zofimus  was  a Hea- 
F f z then, 
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then,  and  LaCtantius  was  a Chriftian ; and 
this  might  account  for  the  filence  of  the  oney 
as  well  as  for  the  detail  which  the  other 
gives,  of  the  circumftances  attending  the 
death  of  Daia.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that 
Zofimus  knew  nothing  of  thofe  circumftan- 
ces •,  for  the  hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  Ma- 
ximian  Herculius  died  a natural  death  at 
Tarfus,  might  well  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  Maximin  Daia  died  | 
and  nothing  can  be  learnt  from  the  tefti«» 
mony  of  one  who  could  not  diftinguifti  an 
Emperor  of  the  Weft  from  an  Emperor  of 
the  Eaft,  becaufe  there  was  fomething  fimi- 
lax  in  the  found  of  their  names. 

Other  Chriftian  writers  relate  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  Daia  nearly  as  LaCtantius  does. 
See  Eufeb.  HiJi.EccleJ \ ix.  io.  and  Chryfqftom. 
d.  Sanclo  Baby  la.  Neither  is  there  any  Heathen 
writer  that  contradicts  their  relation*  v And* 
indeed,  if  the  joint  teftimony  of  LaCtantius 
and  Eufebius,  the  only  two  hiftorians  who 

lived 
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lived  in  that  age,  be  not  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifh  the  truth  of  fadts  fo  public  as  the  dif- 
eafe  and  death  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
what  is  there  that  remains,  unlefs  to  fet  afide 
the  teftimony  of  all  Chriftians,  as  facri  et 
hiteftabiles , to  abandon  ourfelves  to  fcepti- 
cifm,  and  to  declare>  at  once,  that  we  know 
not  what  to  believe  ! 

P,  120.  1.  14.  (t  Chrift  to  have  mercy  up- 
on  him.”  We  learn  from  Eufebius,  H.  E. 
ix.  10.  that  D&ia,  before  his  laft  illnefs,  cea- 
fed  from  perfecuting  the  Chriftians,  and  even 
iflued  an  edidt  very  favourable  for  them. 
When  to  thofe  circumftances  we  add,  his 
earneft,  though  late,  applications  to  the  mer- 
cies of  Chrift,  may  we  not  hope  that  his  re- 
pentance was  ftncere  ? 

Vidtor,  Epitome,  p.  222.  attempts  to  place 
the  charadter  of  Daia  in  a lefs  odious  light 
than  our  writers  have  done.  “ Ortu  qul- 
“ dem  atque  inftituto  paftorali,  verum  fa- 
u pientijfimi  cujufque  ac  litteratorum  cult  or, 

ingenio 
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(t  ingenio  quieto,  vini  avidior,  quo  ebrius^ 
t(  qusedam  corrupta  mente  afpera  jubebat : 
“ qui,  cum  pigeret  fa£tum,  differri  quae  prae- 
u cepiffet,  in  tempus  fobrium  ac  matutinum 
€i  flatuit.”  Here  Victor  feems  to  admit,  that 
the  manners  of  Daia  were  rude,  fuitable  to 
his  birth  and  education,  that  he  was  a con- 
firmed drunkard,  and  was  wont  in  his  drun- 
kennefs  to  iflue  cruel  orders  *,  but  the  hifto- 
rian  adds,  that,  fenfible  of  his  outrageous 
difpofition  at  thofe  feafons,  which  conftantly 
recurred,  he  enjoined  his  minifters  to  delay 
executing  his  commands  until  the  more  fo- 
ber  hours  of  the  morning.  And  to  the  fame 
purpofe  Eufebius  fpeaks,  H.  E . viii.  14. 

With  refpect  to  the  ingenium  quietum , it  is 
probable,  that  the  phrafe  implies  his  flug- 
gifhnefs  and  inactivity ; and  the  undiltin- 
gui/hing  veneration  that  he  Ihewed  to  every 
wife  and  learned  man,  may  relate  to  his  ap- 
pointment of  fo  many  additional  priefts,  and 
fuperintendants  in  religious  matters  through- 
out 
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out  the  different  cities  and  provinces  of  his 
dominions  : but,  more  probably,  it  relates  to 
the  exceeding  favour  that  he  fhewed  to  footh- 
fayers,  and  to  all  who  profeffed  knowledge 
in  magical  arts.  See  Eufeb . H.  E.  viii.  14. 

Mr  Gibbon,  i.  697.  has  elegantly  para- 
phrafed  the  account  which  Eufebius  gives  of 
the  manners  of  Maximin  Daia.  u The  Em- 
“ peror  was  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
<c  gods,  to  the  ftudy  cf  magic,  and  the  be- 
lief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philofo- 
phers,  whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites 
€(  of  Heaven,  were  frequently  railed  to  the 
€g  government  of  provinces,  and  admitted 
into  his  moft  fecret  councils.  They  eafily 
(C  convinced  him,  that  the  Chriftians  had 
€t  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their 
6i  regular  difcipline,  and  that  the  rweaknefs 
(C  of  Poly  theifm  had  principally  flowed  from  a 
€i  want  of  union  and  fub  or  dination  among 
€i  the  minifters  of  religion.  A fyftem  of  go- 
“ vernment  was  therefore  inltituted,  which 
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was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of 
u the  church.” 

Like  moll  paraphrafts,  Mr  Gibbon  is  apt 
to  lole  fight  of  the  original.  For  two  or 
three  lines  he  is  no  lefs  exa<ft  than  elegant; 
but  at  the  word  prophet  he  difengages  him- 
felf  from  a careful  imitation  of  Eufebius.  It 
is  true,  that  Eufebius,  H . E.  ix,  to.  applies 
the  word  prophets  to  the  counfellors  of  Daia ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that,  H . E . viii.  14.  he 
gives  the  juft  appellation  of  cheats  to  thofe 
very  prophets.  The  meaning  of  Eufebius 
cannot  be  mifunderftood,  when  the  genuine 
Greek  fenfe  of  the  word  irgifvflne  is  attend- 
ed to.  Mr  Gibbon  well  knows,  that  it  fig- 
nifies  u an  interpreter  of  oracles,  a footh- 
€(  fayer,  an  harufpex”  and  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  Englifti  fenfe  of  the  word  pro- 
phet \ and  therefore  it  mull  have  been  from 
inadvertency  alone,  that  he  exprefied  the 
found  without  the  fenfe  of  Eufebius. 

It  £eems  that  thofe  prophets  of  Daia  “ ea- 
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i(  fily  convinced  him,  that  the  victories  of  the 
“ Chriftians  were  to  be  afcribed  to  regular 
“ difcipline,  and  that  the  weaknefs  of  Poly - 
i(  theifm  flowed  from  a want  of  union  and 
t6  fubordination  in  the  minifters  of  religion.” 
If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the  ingenium  qnietum  of 
Daia,  his  dull  fottifh  difpofition,  mull  have 
led  him  to  be  eafily  convinced  indeed  ! The 
aflertions  of  his  philofophers  were  barefaced 
fophifms,  enough  to  have  difgufted  any  man 
of  moderate  underftanding.  By  victories  of 
the  Chriftians,  I prefume  that  they  meant  per- 
feverance  in  the  faith  under  every  difcou- 
ragement,  and  amkift  the  mo  ft  exquiiite  tor- 
tures \ a perfeverance  not  connected  with 
fubordination  in  oflices  or  the  other  exter- 
nals of  religion  : and  if  the  philofophers  af- 
fured  Daia,  that  the  weaknefs  of  Poly  theifm 
flowed  from  a want  of  union  and  fubordina - 
tion  in  the  minifters  of  religiony  they  fpake 
again  ft  their  own  conviction,  and  from  views 
of  private  emolument ; for  they  well  knew 
G g that 
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that  Polytheifm,  a mere  fable,  originated  in 
the  ignorance  of  men,  and  grew  up  with  their 
prejudices  ; that  it  had  attempted  to  main- 
tain itfelf  by  the  union  of  worshippers,  how 
different  Soever  in  opinions  and  rites  ; and 
that  the  fubor dination  of  offices , the  appoint- 
ment of  Antijhtes  and  Principes  Sacerdotum , 
and  even  the  authority  of  an  imperial  Ponti - 
fex  Maximus , had  been  unable  to  Support  a 
fabric  not  founded  on  confcience  and  judge- 
ment. 

Chap.  L. 

P.  1 2 1 . 1.  i.  €t  Licinius.”  Laftantius  can- 
didly relates  the  many  cruelties  of  Licinius. 
To  have  cenSured  them  would  have  been 
dangerous,  and  it  is  poffible  that  he  did  not 
fee  their  enormity  in  So  clear  a light,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  Licinius  profeffed  him- 
felf  a Pagan  and  a perSecutor  *,  for  the  bias 
of  the  human  mind  to  benefactors  is  very 
Strong.  After  Licinius  became  a perSecutor, 
Laclantius  discovered  him  to  have  been  a 
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bad  man  : for  to  him  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  paflage  alludes.  “ Quidam  pro- 
“ bitate  ficta  viam  fibi  ad  potentiam  mu- 
“ niunt,  faciuntque  multa,  quse  boni  folent, 
M eo  quidem  promptius,  quod  fallendi  gra- 
iC  tia  faciunt,  utinamque  tarn  facile  eflet 
<c  prseftare,  quam  facile  eft  fimulare  bonita- 
u tern  ! Sed  ii  cum  efle  coeperint  propofiti 
u ac  voti  fui  compotes,  et  fummum  potently 
u gradum  ceperint,  turn  vero,  fimulatione 
<c  depofita,  mores  fuos  detegunt,  rapiunt- 
“ que  omnia,  et  violant,  et  vexant,  eofque  ip - 
i(  fos  bonosy  quorum  caufam  fufceperanty  in - 
Ufequuntnr Injl . vi.  6. 

Chap.  LIL 

P.  123.  1.  17.  " I relate  all  thofe  things 
u on  the  authority  of  well-informed  per- 
i4  fons,”  &c.  The  MS.  has,  “ Quse  omnia 
“ fecundum  jinem  fcienti  enim  loquor,  ita 
<c  ut  gefta  funt  mandanda  literis  credidi.” 
Lenglet  du  Frefnoy  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
reading  in  the  MS.  He  obferves,  that  “ fe- 
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“ cundum  finem”  means,  “ at  a time  when 
“ the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching.” 
But  this  interpretation  is  exceflively  {train- 
ed, and,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  hardly  confid- 
ent either  with  fenfe  or  the  import  of  the 
words.  Some  read  “ fecundum  jidem , fci- 
<c  enti  enirn  loquor,”  &c.  At  firit  fight  this 
emendation  is  fpecious  \ but  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  hiftorian  could  not  with  pro- 
priety appeal  to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of 
Donatus  for  the  truth  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive, becaufe  many  of  the  events  which  it 
contains  happened  during  his  long  imprifon- 
ment.  c<  Secundum  fidem  fcienthim  loquor,” 
appears  to  be  the  true  reading  \ and  we  may 
reafonably  conjecture,  that  LaCtantius  rela- 
ted many  of  the  circumftances  in  his  narra- 
tive on  the  authority  of  Conftantine  himfelf. 
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